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THE FOUR VOICKS. 





BY Ww. 8B. W. 





By sober Browa Beard, whom men guess to have seen 
Of winters and summers some thirty-and-seven, 
Tripped lightly Gold Tresses of sweet seventeen, 
The bonniest creature on this side of heaven. 


**How pleasant the evening sighs that stir 

The rustling leaves as the woods grow dim!*’ 
Buch almless words spake h): lips to her, 

But his heart was muttering low to bim: 


*%), that the summer of life were spring! 
O, to have found her long summers ago! 

Is it yet too late? Would this bright young thing 
Give the hope of her youth to—ah, no, no!’’ 


**Yes, pleasant it is when the woods grow dim, 
To hear the sound of the leaves that stir, *’ 
Buch trivial words said her lips to him, 
But her heart was whispering low to her: 


**Ie there ever a man like the man that I see, 
A man like the Bayard of ages ago? 

He thinks ne childish and foolish, ah me! 
Could he really care for—ah, no, no, no!*' 


Quoth his lips, ‘“Giood-night; you are now at home.*’ 

Prayed his heart, ‘*God love her, whose ever she 
bet °° 

Said her lips, ‘*Good-night; you were kind to come.’’ 

Sighed her heart, ‘*No ; he never, could never love 
me!** 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘‘MABEL MAY,’’ ETC. 








CHAPTER IX.—[contTinv_Ep. } 


SPASM passed over his strong features 
as he first ventured on a glance at the 
ovely, exquistely painted face. 

It wasthatofa girl for whom Claudia 
would in a few short years almost be taken, 
80 exact was the resemblance, save in the 
maturity of expression, and the undefinable 
air of womanhood that can never belong to 
the most precocious early youth. Perhaps 
the portrait had ashade more of thought 
and intellect, and somewhat less volup- 
tuousness and richness than the Italian-bred 
Claudia possessed ; but the distinction was 
80 slight thatthe difference of age might 
well account for it, even toa lover’s eye; 
otherwise the resemblance was perfect. 

With strangely contending feelings Sid- 
ney Ashley gazed on that face, and thought 
of its youthful and living prototype, and 
the design he hitherto most unshrink- 
ingly carried on. 

The strange, indescribable resemblance 
would have seemed to most nen a passport 
to his heart—a talisman that would rekindle 
the ashes of the past. But Sidney’s was no 
common nature. 

It had a refinement, an almost morbid 
sensibility of feeling that seeined inconsist- 
ent with the force and tmimanliness o! his 
character, and to his quick sensibilities 
the painful emptiness, tho shallow deception 
that he was striving to put on himself, was 
more obvious, asthe periection of the re- 
seinblance commended itself yet more to 
his mind. 

The indetinable attraction, the myster- 
10n8 rapport, the inagic fascination that had 
chained his every feeling and faculty when 
in the presence of Edith Vere, was lacking 
in her youthful image. 

Claudia’s form was there, her features, 
her mien, her very voice; but either the 
soul was wanting, or Sidney Ashley's heart 
was too dead to be brought again to anima- 
tion, and life, and love even of such beauty 
such associations as those that tested the 
Vitality. 

And was it so? Was love over with him, 
the best, the dearest happiness that the 


®poiled favorite ; and he, the rich, the high- 
born, the gifted with intellect, and strength 
and manly beauty, stillin the prime and 
full vigor of manhood’s physical and men- 
tal powers, to look forward only to a dead 











joyless passage through his remaining 
years? 

It was a dreary prospect, as well as a pain- 
ful retrospect; but Sidney’s pangs and 
doubts and perplexities were not yet ex- 
hausted. 

Granted that he preferred the doubtful 
semblance of love, and happiness, and wo- 
man’s smiles and sympathies, to the lonely 
existence that other wise awaited him, would 
no worse evil befall him than the void 
which nothing could solely fill? Would 
Claudia repay the gifts lavished on her, the 
rescue from dependence, and perhaps even 
menial labor the years of coinfort and re- 
fined training, tre station, the luxury, the 
name, the happiness that he would strive to 
bestow—would she repay all this with sym- 
pathy, the affection, the obedience of a 
gratetul and loving wife? Further, would 
she be true to him, true to herself, true to 
his honored and ancient name? 

These were harassing doubts, terrible 
questions for the high souled, proud, sensi- 
tive man; and the fearful irresistable con- 
viction that an irrevocable mistake had 
been committed, and that he had pledged 
himself tacitly to a course that would only 
ensure the danger and misery uf both per- 
sons concerned, forced itselfon hiin like a 
dark, gloomy shadow, without form or sub- 
stance which could be grappled with or de- 
stroyed. 

He could not resolve to give up the last 
chance, the last s'ender hope of happiness 
and love; and yet «ow bitterly might he rue 
the hour which linked his fate to the beau- 
tiful Claudia !—‘‘passionate ! one that would 
love intensely, ifat all.’’ Such had been 
Philip Joddrell's dictum of the fair creature 
he had seen. 

A dangerous character for such a fate !— 
one that might indeed be moulded to the 
glorious perfection ; but should that heart 
be touched by another while yet pledged to 
him, or united to him, what dangers—what 
feartul dangers—for both! 

Sidney closed the portrait, and replaced 
the letters, with a desperate resolution, asif 
to clear his mind ofthese bewildering ad- 
juncts. 

And then heset himself-to think once 
more, long, deeply, anxiously to revolve 
over every possible contingency that might 
arise. 

‘“‘It shall depend on herself,’’he said. “f 
will place the alternatives before her, and 
leave her free for consideration—for testing 
her own heart; and then I will throw off 
these cowardly, unmanly fears and fore- 
bodings, and strive to look at the future, 
without the blinding medium of the past. 
Claudia herself shall be the oracle that shall 
decide her own fate and mine,”’ 

Sidney Ashley then sought his room, and 
with the wonderful mastery of a strong 
mind, he drove away his feverish, agitat- 
ing thoughts, and then calmed hiinself to 
sleep. 

* *. * a . . 

“Claudia, my love, you are sadly dreamy 
and idle this morning!’’ said Mrs. Ellis, 
looking up at her pupil with a mild, reprov- 
ing look. 

“When is that drawing to be finished? 
Signor Vitelli will expect it complete when 
be arrives this afternoon.”’ 


The girl turned her splendid eyes laguidly | 


on the lady with a careless, absent air, 
that scarcely seemed to comprehend the 


meaning of her words. 
“Are you ill, my love?” inquired the 


governess, with a slight i:npatience in her 
tone. 





“J have spoken to you three times with- | 


. | out a reply. 
Creator could bestow denied to Fortune's | 


“I cannot understand you at all, unless 
you have a headache, or that you walked 
too far yesterday.” 

The last words seemed the only ones that 
attracted the girl's atiention. 

She rose trom her dreamy attitude near 


the window, and sat down on a low otto- 


inan close to her guardian. 

“Perhaps you are right, Mrs. Ellis,” she 
gaid. 

“Tt was that walk that affects me this 


morning; it has certainly been the most | 


galling mortification that I have yet known | 
in my bitter life!’’ 

“Claudia, are you dreaming — raving? 
Your life bitter?—freed as it bas been of 
every sorrow, or difficulty, or hardship that 
could be averted from you. I am shocked 
at such ingratitude—such——”’ 

“I know, I know!” broke in the girl, Im- 
patiently ; ‘‘but itis uselessto preach. Iain 
no quiet, meek, tame English girl to be 
schooled and trained to rule and measure. 
I have Italian blood in my veins; and I can 
feel and resent, and understand the morti- 
fying slights and humiliating life that have 
been my portion for the last six years. Why 
ain I secluded here, like a creature on 
whom some shame and disgrace rests? 
Why does my sole visitor, Mrs. Cowan, 
take such pains to impress on me my good 
fortune, and the necessity of being prepared 
for changes, and for the exertions and self- 
denials that I must necessarily expect to 
practice? And Mr. Ashley! Why, he looks 
and speaks, and orders my arrangements as 
coolly as if I were an automaton, and he the 
proprietor, who neglected or amused him- 
self with it at his pleasure.”’ 

“Claudia !"’ said her guardian. 

“Tt is true,’ said Claudia; ‘‘tyou know it, 
and feel it to be true; and even but yester- 
day, what happened? Why, he scorned to 
recognise me, because he had some friend 
ot his own rank and station with him, who 
inight have laughed contemptuoualy at the 
obscure orphan, the unknown dependant 
on the bounty of others. 

“Oh, it is galling, it is maddening for one 
who has noble blood in ber veins, And you 
say I have no bitters, no sorrows in my 
life!” 

“My dear child, have patience,” gaid Mra. 
Ellis, ‘‘and think of the kindness, the care, 
the money lavished on you. 

“You cannot forget that; you should not 
be so unjust to your benefactors, your true 
friends, 

‘*What motive can they have for their adop- 
tion of you a# their charge and ward, but 
affection and kindness?”’ 

“That is what I ask you, Mrs. Ellis,"’ said 
the girl, passionately. 

“T have a right to know the reasons for 
this caprice of those you call my friends. I 
am not their property, their kindred, to be 


—— ane ———+ o 





disposed of at their pleasure, whistled on 
and sent off like a dog at the humor of the 
moment. 

“If you know tor what all this is intended 
I have aright to share that knowledge; if 
not, I must demand it of those whocan, and 
who shall answer me.” 

“As you please, Miss Sabine,’’ replied 
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scorn and anger as her governess spoke, 
and hot tears fell from her dark eyes—tears 
of disappointment and passionate indigna 
tion. 

“Thon I hate them!’ she cried, interrupt 
ing the calm, measured tone of her guar. 
dian; ‘1 hatethem for the injury they have 
done me. 

“They have made me miserable with their 
pretended kindness. 

‘Better be ainong the poor, uneducated. 
lonely orphans atthe Refuge where they 
found me, than be trained to a life of bitter 
mortification among my ¢équals, nay, my 
Inferiors. Mra. Ellis, it was a cruel wrong, 
and I will not tamely submit to it.”’ 

“Hush!” whispered Mrs. Ellis, in a tone 
of suppressed horror. ‘‘Hush, Claudia, for 
for mercy’s sake. Look!" 

The girl started up, and saw Sidney 
Ashley standing in the open doorway, with 
his usual calin, unreadable face, that defied 
the keenest discorninent to decipher. 

How long he he had been there, or what 
he had heard, neither of the speakers could 
tell, for the door had been apparentiy left 
ajar, and the occupants of the room had sat 
with their backs towards it, while the ex, 
citement of one and the e:mbarrasament of 
the other had preventedthe sound of the 
hall bell, or the approach of the visitur, be- 
ing noticed by either. 

Sidney's lips worea cold smile as he ad- 
vanced into the room, and there was a bit 
terness in the tone with which he greeted 
the elder lady, that brought the color to her 
pale cheek ; but the next moment he seem- 
ed to fool his injustice, and turned again to 
her, with one of the bright, sweet siniles 
which lighted up hia face ut rare intervals. 

“Your pupil does involuntary hoinage to 
your gentleness of rule,dear lady,’ he said, 
quietly, “and also to your fidelity of pur- 
pose. Itis doubtless a perplexing office 
that you have held so many years, but I 
ere long hope to relieve its worst cares. 
Claudia, you wished now for some satisfac- 
tion frou your kind guardian. Perhaps your 
feeling is natural, but displayed to the 
wrong person, audinthe wrong place. I 
will meet your charge of injury and Injus- 
tice, if you can prove them to your own aat- 
isfaction.”’ 

Claudia’s was a haughty spirit, but it 
would have needed a inore daunticss heart 
than could be found inthe breast of a girl 
of sixteen to meet unmoved that command- 
ing look and tone, #0 calin and quiet, and 
yet #0 full of conscious power and dignity. 
Ilor flashing eyes were lowered under the 
long lashes, and arich, splendid bloom 
mantled over her round young cheek, as 
she met her guardian's look, and her reply 
was in a subdued, sweet tone. 

“T ain restless, unhappy,'’ she said; ‘‘can 


' you not feel for me?"’ 


It was not In inan’s nature to see, with an 


| untnoved heart, that splendid beauty thus 


Mrs. Ellis, for once roused to some resent- 
| ing irresistible charms from the touch of 


| ferninine softness that submission gave. 


ment by the girl’s haughty manner. ‘I 
have no information to give and, allow mine 
to say, that Ishould be unworthy of the 
trust reposed in me if I betrayed the confi- 
dence of my patrons.” 

“Then you refuse to satisfy my demand ?”’ 
exclaimed Claudia, impetuously. 

“It would be only justice to punish you 
by amere negative,’ replied Mra. Ellis; 


“but I will foronce yield to your impetu- | 
osity, and tel] you candidly that I will not, | 
amenable to your gentle guidance than she 


and also that I cannot; for I know little if 


anything more than yourselfof your history | 
or destiny. Alll have any reason to sup 


pose is what I have always been told and 
acted upon: that you as a child attracted 
the notice and interest of Mrs. Cowan and 
her nephew, and that they considered the 
best service they could render you was an 
education which would fit you for rising to 
the station to which you were born, either 
as a governess , 

The girl's haughty p qguivered witl 


tacitly acknowledging his power, and gain- 


It was perhaps the turning-point in the 
career of both. 

“Will you do methe kindness to let me 
speak with this capricious charge of ours 
alone?,” said Sidney, turningto Mrs. Ellis 
with adeferential courtesy that her very 
position won fromm his noble nature. 

“Tl ain sorry to appear so churiish, but I 
have some hope of aking her rather more 


haa proved herself to-day.” 

Mrs. Ellis gladly obeyed the permission 
to leave the rovin where her position was, as 
she felt, adubious and difficult one; and 
the two strangely-connected ones were left 
alone. 

For afew momenta there was silence. 
Claudia's heart beat with a tuinultuous vio- 


lence that could have been audible to her 
companion, but be had walked to the win 
low, as if to give time for her, and perhaps 
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thoughts, more than one signification to be degiied’| She on the noble the fine “T am still a child,” she said, “ao 
cud compen inele ‘embed ope startled | hereafter. face of the man who thus his Wy te +d Ellis tells me ; and youare Fw) 
— oe wo ci uioxtt “I was Suails AS ied tt ney pene nays oe ee ent Stee ae ena”. 
+ 9 Sidney, the calm, self-coneentred, this and it web no poet ef — or | and ber pride flowed with a well-concealed | think you may venture = nly 
Fe ey ey at | ene wins cod” proud, alma | the pean thet was ize buoy sealing | be gery gal orm nad Tw 
oe) m an — 
ont ae gag et go ey on her acceptance ; but it ill suited her charac- “For Claudia?” he then inter. 


sentences spoken _— bim — = 
our impetuous girl, might wor 

weal te woe of a iife and even his strong 
nature shrunk from the plu into the un- 
known futare which ‘efiat might 
induce him to make. 

Buta glance at the g color, the 
suppressed but irregular hing, the 


quick, stolén glancesofthe agitated young 
creature who waited his pleasure to terinin- 
ate her suspense,decided his wavering,half 
reluctant hesitation. 

He came toward her, and drew her quiet- 
ly to the couch which stood in the most 
shaded corner of the rooin,and sat down be- 
side her. 

“Claudia,"’ he said, in a low tone, that 
made the girl raise her eyes in surprise at ite 
subdued accents, ‘you are very young, but 
you are of a race that mature far earlier than 
those born in a northern cline, and you can 
even now understand and decide from 

our own heart's dictates on your future 

ife.’’ 

The band had trembled in his; it was a 
mute appeal to his tenderness that made his 
task more easy. 

“I heard but little of your conversation 
when I entered,’’ he continued ; nor would 
I have waited to hear one word had I not 
wished to learn something of your feelin 
and ideas ere I laid before you the conceal- 
ed purpose and aim of iny conduct towards 

ou. 

“My child—Claudia—can you guess wh 
I chose you in your beautiful Shildhood, 
and placed you again in the station to which 
you were born; why I have watched your 
development; why I am here to-day, to 
learn the true feelings of your sorrowful 
heart ?"’ 

The impetuous blood told the compre- 
neusion whieh the girl's lips denied, and 
Sidney siniled at the innocent falsehood. 

“It is soon told, Claudia,” said he; “but 
your decision inust not be so quickly form- 
ed, your choice not so rashly made. You 
spoke of injury, of humiliation, of solitude 
ainong equals, 

“Child, that has been my lot for years, 
and it isto you that I have looked for syin- 
pathy, for consolation, for companionship. 

loved pne, whom you reseinble so strong- 
ly, that, as I gaze at you, she seeins to be re- 
newed in her youth and beauty. She was 
false ; and from that day 1 have lived a 
lonely, heart-stricken man. 

“Can you be true, Claudia, if you decide 
on filling the place she left vacant? Can 
you be happy, can you love me, a8 my 
wife?" 

It was spoken now, and Sidney Ashley's 
breast heaved under the deep-drawn breath 
that followed the momentous words. His 
fate was now out of his own keeping, and in 
the power of another—of one, young, capri- 
cious, ardent, and untried. 

Was it a wonder if he felt as if strength and 
free will and self-inastery had gone out of 
bitn with that short, nomentous question— 
“Will you be my wife?" 

When the words were spoken, Claudia 
started with a quick, sharp exclamation of 
surprise, that brought a resentful flush to 
Sidnev's tace. 

It seemed as ifthe very idea was painfully, 
revoltingly novel tothe girl on whom he 

ad bestowed his bounty and kindness for 
80 many years, and to whoin he had just 
offered the proudest gift that woman could 
receive—a gift that would have brought a 
throb of delight tothe hearts of hundreds 
noble and fair and young, who had coveted 
in vain the rich prize. 

“Ts that your answer, Claudia?” he said, 
hastily. 

“Ifthat is the instinctive, firat reply of 
your heart, it is enough. I would not ao 
you scheol it into deception and disci- 
pline.”’ 

“Oh, no, no,”’ she murmured, “I am sur- 
prised, flattered, that is all; don't, please 
don’t be angry.’’ 

It was a humility very unlike the haugh- 
ty girl, andit touched and disarmed his 
irritated pride. 

“Tam notangry, Claudia,"’ he replied; 
“but I know well that the first involuntary 


emotion in a heart as young and fresh as | 


yours, is the true instinct. 
“There is much to change and influence 
you, when you have time to reflect; but I 


than misery may be the consequence it you 
strive to conquer any repugnance to the 
pesition I offer you. 

“Claudia, I am no schoolboy lover; nay, 
more, lam as yeta lover rather of the image 
you recall than of yourselt; but it rests with 
you to rivet and chain the heart which turns 
to you for consolation, for happiness. But, 


if you deceive me—nay, if you deovive , 


yourself—I am no weak tool to be a wo- 
man’s convenient stepping-stone to fortune, 
rank, and prestige, and then trainpled under 


**I will be your true lover, your faithrul, 
indulgent husband; but never your slave, 
nor aught but the master of the destinies, 
the future Hfe,of my wifeand my own. 
You have a mind yond your years, 
Claudia,think ere you venture on your fate. 
W hat did that sudden wry mean just now ?”’ 

The —ae had been cast thoughtfully 
on the ground. 

There was no girlish trembling of the 
fraine now—no fluttering, tell-tale blushes 
on the warm cheek—but a speaking sensi- 
tive paleness that told, of a deep and h 
repressed tumult within. 

The very power and self-possession she 
showed was a study to Ashley, which bore 


| are unjust now. 
warn you solemnly, that misery—worse | 


mort ee 
& 


astonishment that might perbaps have 
expressed moro admiration than 

at the self-p asession and matur.t? 
ened. 

“I am satisfied that you are tully able to 
judge and decide what = desire most,"’ he 
said’ balfbitterly ; “and lonly repeat wy 
warning, not to venture — on duties 
that must be inutually fulfilled between us. 
This I grant is strange language for a lover, 
Claudia; but our circuinsiances are as pecu- 
liar as the language, and I am showing you 
the truest affection in placing the matter 
plainly before you. 

] do not ask whether you love me now; 
I only ask first, whether you think you can 
learn to love me—whether you could be 
happy with aman 60 mnuch your senior— 
whether the slight knowledge gp have of 
iny character and my position is enough to 
te.. you what your decision ought to result 
in, on future and inore intimate knowledge 
of each other, a new character.’’ 

The girl looked full and unflinchingly 
at him, though the earnest glance had no 
tinge of hard or bold insensibility in its ex- 
pression. 

“I do not love you,” she said ; “how can I 
when till now I looked on you as my bene- 
factor, my patron, and when every feeling 

of my nature was stirred up in resentful 
pride at the sense of charity and dependence 
on the bounty of astranger? You judged 
unwisely ; you did not know iny character, 
if you thought that I could be won by bene- 
fits that huimbled and galled me.”’ 

“Then you decline my hind offer? You 
are right—candid if bold,’ he said, very 
bitterly. 

“I did not say #0; you are unjust,’ she 
replied; and again her eyes were lowered 
gently. 

“Go on," said Sidney ; ‘I see that you can 
and will speak, and that intelligibly; 1 will 
listen patiently, however bard the blows 
you deal.”’ 

“Then hear me, Mr. Ashley,” she said, 
calinly: “I aim but a girl in years, but I am 
far older than those who bave pure English 
blood and gentle, tender nurture to prolong 
their childish dependence, and I have learnt 
to think and feel; and 1 can read the 
thoughts and feelings of others when they 
mean kindly, or think they do. I can see 
your meaning, better perhaps than you un- 
derstand it yourself. 

“You think I am receiving an unusual— 
a wonderful condescension, in this offer, for 
whica I am bound to give you inreturn my 
heart's love, iny submission, iny complete 
forget(ulness of iny rights as awoman. But 
has it never occured to you, in your knowl- 
edge of the world, that nothing but love 
can ineritor win? You do not love me; 
and yet you ask me to be your wife, and a 
loving, true, submissive wife, on pain of 
your bitter resentment! This is strange 
wooing—even of a dependent orphan.”’ 

Sidney Ashley flushed crimson. There 
was seeming truth, nay, positive truth, 
though harsher than the real feelings of his’ 
heart. 

“You are wrong Claudia, unjust,’’ he 
said. “Tam candid with you. I neither hide 
nor palliate the unattractive features of the 
lot Loffer, and therefore you charge ime 
with selfishness and tyranny, and cruel dis- 
rogard of your feelings. 

“Tt is a hard measure where I have dealt 
sincerely and faithfully, and entreated you 
to do the same. 

‘But it is woman-like, and I was a fool to 
expect reason and unselfishness and devo- 
tion from your sex.” 

Claudia’s eyes looked at him for a mo- 
inent. 

It was a wondrous look, with a soft, fasci- 
nating, yet brilliant archness, that at once 
allured and gave piquanc 
tenderness that enthralle 


ney'’s youth, and gave the resemblance in 
expression which had as yet been merely 
that of feature. 

For the firsttime he felt that she might 
win absolute power over him for good or 
evil, and there was a delicious excitement 
in the very dread that the consciousness 
brought with it. ° 

“It is you, Mr. Ashley,’’ she said, ‘that 
You are angry with ine 
for being true and sincere; ought it not 
rather to give you confidence in ine, that I 
will not be dazzled by position, but rather 
won by love, when Il ain won at all? You 
would have made it a bargain between a 
benefactor and a foundling. 
it shall be, ifet all, a mutual exchange of 
affection and confidence.” 

Sidney Ashley smiled; tor there was 
} something half ludicrous in the turn which 
this half chtid, half girl, the dependent on 
hia bounty, the “y Te ul and en- 


” 


chanted recipient of a endid and un- 
looked-for offer, had given w the affuir. 


jority, a quick insight into the motives that 
influenced him, taken the tone of not only 
an equal, but of one who needed to be 
wooed in order to be won. 





ardly- | 


Claudia,”’ he said; “and when you have 
told me what your wishes are in this mat- 
ter, I will enlighten you as fully as you 
could desire,as to my own exact feelings and 
intentions towards you. 

“You have not yet replied to my question 
whether you could love me, if not with 
the passion that a younger man tight in- 
spire, at least well enough to make us both 


,; happy.” 





to the liquid | 
the senses. It) 
was a look that recalled the lost love of Sid- | 


i it 
ter or ber views of her own claims to yield 
so easily, even to such powerful teinptations 
as were thus held out to ber. : 

Her quick Italian intellect, and proud 
consciousness of ber own attractions, ove 
bera strangely mature and acute insight 
into the noble erand yet the weak- 
nesses of the man with wnom sbe had to 
deal, and helped ber to play her part with 
a perfection almost incredible in one 80 

oung. 
“7 Sane teil,” she said, softly, ‘“‘what 
time may do, and whether 1 may ever think 
that you love me as wel! as pity me.” 

Her eyes were in rai for an instant 
to those that were bent on her, not with the 
least tinge of apparent levity or coquetry, 
but with half-questioning, half-deprecat- 
ing timidity of expression that went to the 
heart. 


“If it depends on that,’”’ began Sidney— 
but the comil hand released was placed sud- 
denly and warningly on his. 

“No, no,” she said, “do not perjure your- 
self, nor destroy my faith in you. ve 
does not spring up 80 suddenly, and you 
have conf that you did not feel it for 
me.”’ 

“Claudia, Claudia, you will drive me 
mad !’’ he said hastily. ‘Because I have 
hitherto looked on you asa child, and only 
the beautiful reflection, the image of one 
whom I would if I could have, afterwards, 
banished tor ever from my heart, and whom 
I thought only of replacing in outward 
seeining, you despise and disbelieve the 
possibility of rekindling in a moment the 
slumbering fire of years! I believed you a 
child; I find in you the pride, the delicacy, 
the intellect ota woman, with the beauty 
of her whoin I eae Can you won- 
der that I say with truth, if it depends on 
my capability of loving you, there will be 
little doubt of my winning your heart ?”’ 

Claudia's face was averted, and Sidney 
saw not the ye sama sinile that played 
over her beautifu lips s but her hand re- 
mained locked in his, and she did not 
attempt to withdraw it. 

“Tell me of her ag poe say I resem- 
ble,’’ said Claudia. “Did you lose her by 
death ?”’ 

‘By worse than death,’’he replied. “It 
is no tale for your young, pure ears, Clau- 
dia; but I may tell you thus much: The 
woman whom I so worshipped, preferred 
the glitter of a coronet, the tinsel of foreign 
fascinations, of empty rank, to a devoted 
heart, a luxurious English home, an ancient 
English name. 

“She left her home and country, and in a 
foreign land, in a tongue and faith new and 
strange to her, she plighted her broken 
troth to one who deserved it not. What 
mattered it to Edith? She was Soe, 
false ; and I have long ceased to do aught 
but despise her.”’ 

“And yet you would seek her prototype 
in ine?’’ said Claudia. ‘You fancy you love 
me because I am like her; and yet you de- 
spise her! Mr. Ashley, you must either de- 
ceive yourself or me,’’ 

‘I love her not, Claudia,’’ hereplied. “TI 
despise the false, heartless woman, who 
could wreck a true inan's life by her decep- 
tion ; but [ love—1 worship still the image 
I set up in my heart, and I cannot inake 
another standard of perfection. 

“Itisthe Edith of my dreams that I 
mourn, that I have now ceased to love, 
and desired to realize in you; notthe Edith 
who hardened and crushed my heart by her 
pertidy.”’ 

“And it is an illusion—if I disappoint 
you—what then?” said Claudia, earnestly. 

“If you are true, if you have a heart, you 
will not, cannot,’’ he replied, passionately, 
for the spell of her exceeding beauty was 
upon him, and he could not relinquish the 
longing to hear from her lips the proinise to 
be his. 

“Not vet,’ she said; “not yet. I must 
not let you run so terrible a risk. You 
have suffered too much for me to consent 


| to endanger your happiness, even by the 


most unlikely chance of change in yourself, 
or oft——”’ 

“Of what ?’’ he said, eagerly. 

“Of ny not realizing all your high and 
lotty ideas,’’ she replied. “I am #o young, 
80 inexperienced ; and you are proud and 
exacting, even in your love. I could not 
bear to see one shade of repentance on your 
face—to read itin your changed manner. 
No; when you have really learned me as I 


| am, when you love me as a woman should 
, be loved—then, and not till then, will I tell 


I choose that | 


you whether I can feel as you wish.”’ 
Sidney could have taken that beautiful 


| Creature to his heart—could have sworn to 


She had, with a quiet assumption of surer- | 


‘*There nay be two sides to this question, | 


her thatthe love, the worship which had 
once been Edith Vere's, would be trans- 
ferred to her, if she would but rivet his 
wa by the firm promise of her precious 
ove. r 
_ But an innate consciousness that he was 
in truth speaking and acting under a fasci- 
nation, @ spell that left little escape for his 
cooler judginent to exert its usual sway, 
came to his aid, and he remained for a few 
motments silent and thoughtful. 
_ “But you forget to tell me the test that 
is to Satisfy you of my truth and love, Clau- 
dia,’ he said, more gravely. “I cannot 
compromise you by too trequent visits. 
How ain I to prove to you that we are in- 
deed fitted for each other, and that you can 
trust yourself to ine?” 

Claudia’s face brightened with a girlish 
archness that completely changed the char- 
acter of her beauty, and gavea new charm 


| © ber usually thoughtful pensive face. 


« 





| 
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pg ae Pe” oe of 
cing world, of com rehend or image f° 


Yes, you wiil come, will you ften 
ver often?” : 7 —¢ : 
The girl was an en lovely, de 


lightful, perplexing en one moment 
pen with the most passionate woman. 
like earnestness and fervor, and the nex 

talking of himselfand of the tancies an 

girlish weariness of her school-lite, with the 
simple, unconscious frankness of a loving 
chiid. 

There wasacharm in the variety, the 
perplexing changes of her mood, which 
gave a power to her while present, whatever 
the remembrance of it in absence might 
convey to the mind. 

“You are flattering, it must be confessed, 
in the reasons you assign for wishing m 
society,” aaid Sidney. ow 

“Suppose I punish your impertinence by 
ieaving you entirely to the tender mercies 
of Mrs. Ellis and — Italian grammar?’ 
he added smilingly. 

“You torget that Iam half an Italian,” 
she said, “and that it needed little teaching 
to bring back my mother’s tongue. I have 
little need of grammars, and little con- 
geniality with my excellentduenna. ButI 
could not stoop to flatter, even for e:manci- 
pation from their weariness.”’ 

“Then it would be flattery to say you 
would prefer my society to any more for- 
midable rivals than Mrs. Ellis and Signor 
Vitelli?”’ said Sidney. 


‘‘Perhaps,’’ she replied. “How am I to 


judge of what I have not known?” 


“Claudia,” said Ashley, rising abruptly 
from her side, and pacing the room, “we 
are talking idle nonsense now, and trom 
opposite points of view, which can never 
meet. 

“Still, there is justice in what you say, 
though perhaps little as befits soft and win- 
ning feeling for one so Poon, so lovely as 
you must know yourselfto be. I willleave 
you now, and consider more coolly the best 
course for us both. I confess you have 
worked a revulsion of feeling in my mind 
that needs calin deliberation and suber rea- 
son. I will see you again to-morrow, or in 
any case in a day or two.”’ 

The tone was colder and more measured 
than he had yet used, rund Claudia felt she 
had gone to the very verge of safety. 

She sprang up from the couch as he was 
leaving the apartment, and laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“Do not leave me in anger,’”’ she said. 
‘‘Remember, I am so untutored, so alone 
with my own thoughts, that I may well ex- 
press them too bluntly ; and I am two proud, 
too jealous perhaps, to court your notice, 
or receive any but real, spontaneous—re- 

ra.” 

e The pause before the last word might well 
imply a different and a warmer one had 
trembled on her lips. 


Sidney’s momenta mortification was 
softened, but he would not trust himself 
further till he had more coolly and dispas- 
sionately considered the bewildering 


changes in his beautiful ward; and he 
— the appealing hand with a more 
riendly clasp of farewell. 

‘You mistake me Claudia,’ he replied. 
“Tam not angry; nay, I may perhaps sus 
pect that you are right; but that very con- 
viction may modifv my conduct very differ- 
ently, and I will not trifle wit our 
happiness even to secure my own. Fare- 
well,’’ he added, and the next moment she 
was alone. 

A doubtful, annoyed look” came over 
Claudia’s lovely face as the door closed be- 
hind Sidney Ashley. 

Had she gone too far? Had she alienated 
the love she intended to fix and inflame, 
and missed the splendid prospect opened 
before her? She knew not; but the very 
suspicion was galling to her proud spirit, 
and she impatiently paced the room with 
indignant vexation at herself and him. A 
pier-glass accidentally retlected her face and 
form as she thus vented her irritation, and 
she stood for a few moments before it. 

“IT am safe!"’ she exclaimed, the gloom 
on her face changing to a look of exultation. 
“His superiors could not resist me 
much less a man verging on old age! 
No, he shall fell my power yet :nore before 
I yield!” 

Claudia, Claudia, had that noble heart 
many superiors? That is the real question 
for you to decide. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
——-——=P>- oo 


PouLTPY I8 THE ONLY WeaR.—The 
golden pigs that every one wore in Paris a8 


| charms or ornaments have gone out of fash- 
| ion entirely, giving place to the Gallic cock, 


dear to the House of Orleans. Chanticleers 
have replaced the s and dotson dress 
stufls, cocks of jewels and brilliants are all 
the rage for ear-rings and brooches,and gold 
pins, bouquet-holders, belt-clasps, etc., all 
take the shape of the barn-yard bird. Cocks 


| heads are the proper things for the stoppers 


| of toilet-bottles or the handles of ps 


_— 


irasols. 
Cocks and hens are painted on all the fans 
and bonbon-caskets, and the birds rears bis 
scarlet crest on every hankerchief, portvl): 
and perfume sachet. Poultry is, in {ct, _ 
only Parisian wear. 
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rhe Lovers’ Quarrel. : 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








while I live,’ said Miss Rash- 
a “never, while I live, will I see 
a! 

ny pert : oben she seid it; and asshe 

ke, she threw ber ring towards 

ter lover, who bad offonded her, as she felt, 
d hope of pardon. 

be jon oud hima, and rolled down upon the 

floor, and over the sill of an open china- 

closet, one of those old-fashioned closets 

that used to stand on eiter side of the man- 


ve pe aid not notice where it rolled; he did 

though, and — she had left the room he 
ed to pick it u 

The ring she had’ worn would always be 

precious him. 

Miss Rashleigh went straight to her own 
roomn, as iniverable a girl as ever lived; and 
a moment later Grandmother ae 
bustied into the drawing-room, pushed the 
open closet door to, picked up the poetry 
straight on the table, pull down the 
shades arranged the chairs mathematically 

nst the wall, and bustled out again. 

“]’ve had these things fifty years,’’ she 
said tu herself; ‘‘and there’s Cornelia and 
ber beau with no more respect for them 
than if they were that much luimber.”’ 

Then she closed the door behind her, and 
went away to her own room upstairs, where 
a fine silk patchwork quilt was in the frame 
a surprise for said Cornelia. 

Grandma Rasbleigh gavo every young 
person of the fainily something of her own 
manufacture on his or her wedding-day. 

Letty had had an afghan; John a pair of 
sofa pillows; Aimeliaa set of toilet-boxes 
and a pin-cushion. 

“Now,’’ theold lady had said a dozen 
tines to big ge | King, who was helpin 
her, “now, rather think Cornelia wi 
have the best thing I've done; and there's 
abitinitofevery handsome silk there's 
ever been in the family, and of her father’s 
and grandfather’s wedding vest.”’ , 

“Yos'm ; it’s a real inemorial quilt,” said 
Tripheny. “It takes you, mum, to plan 
such things.” 

_ The quilt was finished and bound that 
afternoon, and Tripheny’s job of quiltin 

being over, she went home; but she coat 
about the village the news that she ‘was 


sure all was over between Miss Rash- 
leigh and Mr. Spear. 
“She’d heard Cornelia saying somethin 


to ner grandma, and the old 1 
ous,”’ 

“He would never have done that if he had 
cared for ne,you know,grandina,’’ Cornelia 
was saying at that moment. : 

. ‘Stuffand nonsense! He loves the ground 
you walk on!”’ said the old lady. ‘You'll 
never get such another, Cornelia !”’ 

“T shall never marry at all; I hate men!’’ 
Cornelia answered. 

And then her grandmother made the 
house too hot to hold her, and she went over 
tw her mother’s, her usual course when she 
fell out with grandma. 

Three days passed. 

_ At the end of the third, Piety Pratt step- 
— in at Mra. Roshleigh’s, young Mrs. 

hleigh, as they called her, though she 
was nearly fifty, for grandma was old Mrs. 
Rashbleigh. 

“T expect you’ll feel u when I tell you 
the news, Cornelia,’’ said she. 

. Veale been too cruel this time—he, he, 
e 

“Orville Spear ha’n’t been heard of since 
he was at your house. 

“His mother says he went over to explain 
ond inake up, and he never came back—he, 

C) 


y was furi- 


“She thought maybe he’d stepped over to 
his brother’s, but he hadn’t—he, he! I reck- 
on he’s drownded hitnself!’’ 

“Idon’t know why the whole town 
should talk over my affairs,and every med- 
dling old maid giggle about then!’ cried 
Cornelia. 

Piety jumped to her feet, seized her para- 
sol, and turned towards the door. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Cornelia and Mrs. 
Rashleigh !” she said, with a contemptuous 
—— 

“I'll remember my manners, if other 
folks forget theirs. 

“Only there’s other folks as likely to be 
old maids as me, and I fancy it’s Mrs. 
Spear’s aflair now if anything has happened 
to her boy !” 

Away flounced Miss Pratt. 

“You've put Piety into a rage, Cornelia,” 
said Mrs. Rashleigh. ‘That’s a pity ; she 
has a long tongue.”’ 

But Cornelia was crying. 

“Oh, mother, dear,” she sobbed, “it isn’t 
true, is it? Orville did feel dreadfully. 
Won't you see, mother?” 

But at this moment Sally, the little ser- 
vant girl from Grandina Rash loigh’s, caine 
flying into the room, without any more 
"= than if she had been shot from a 

n. 

“The old missus says you are to come 
Over at once, both you ladies!’ she cried, 
feuat beture Mrs. Kashleigh, and repeat- 
oo her lesson like a parrot. ‘*There’s soime- 
come luuportance, and you're needed at 


Fi. your bonnet, “Cornelia,” said her 
Wroet “Ell just put on this sun-hat. 
bat is it, Sally, do you know?” 
be : know it's something dreadful. 
5. alinost wild,and there's lots of folks there. 

Something about Mr. Spear.” 

The two ladies said no more. 

They burried away together, and entering 
grandma's parlor, found there assembled 
nore of the members of the Spear family, 
and a friend or two besides. 

Orville had indeed disappeared, 





Missus | 


He had never been home since his visit to 
Cornelia; and now the alarmed relatives 
— a to get = the informatior they 

Dn é intervi - 
vile tomes ang rview between Or 

“I had reason to be angry, Mra. Spear,”’ 
said Cornelia, proudly—*good reasca; and 
I took off iny ring, and gave it back, and 
went out of the room. 

“That is all I know. 
he ac or where. 

“II thought he wouldn’t mind so much. 
Relieved he had stopped caring about 

“He ought to now, at all events,” said 
grandma. 
hook -» is dead, a —. I shall have 

n ragged,” na ra. Spear, amidat 
hor tears. “Iie left all his inoney at home. 
He wouldn't have gone travelling without 
a change of clothes. Oh, you wicked girl!” 

“I could kill you, you hateful thing!” 
cried the youngest Miss Spear. 

Cornelia had kept up bravely until now; 
but when her two friends turned upon her 
thus, she — a little scream, and fell over 
on the so 

She was in a dead swoon, and the water 
a sprinkled in her tace did not bring her 


I don’t know when 


Grandma grew frightened. 


“I hope it isn’t an attack of heart disease,” 
she said. ‘Poor child! she looks as if she 
were dead.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that !"’ cried the mother. 

They gathered around Cornelia, and did 
all they could for her, and soon she recov- 
ered, and sat up; but al! her pride was 
gone. 

“Oh, dear!—oh, dear!" she sobbed. “IT 
wieh I had died! 1 wish I had never come 
to! Oh, Orville, Orville! what has becoine 
ot you?” 

“Oh, oh!’’ moaned the mother. 

“Oh, oh!’’ moaned tho sisters, 

And Cornelia’s hoad fell back again. 


“Emma,get the lavender out of the china- 
closet,’”’ said grandma to her daughter. 
“Quick! It’s on the corner shelf!” 

Mrs. Rashleigh rushed to the closet. 

“It won't epen!”’ she cried, wildly. 

“Tt's a patent lock,’’ said grandina; “locks 
asitshuts. Here's the key.” 

And Mrs. Rashleigh flew back to the 
door, opened it, and uttered a shriek. 

There on the floor, huddled up under the 
shelf, lay poor Orville Spear. 

Ife was white and limp. 

Cornelia sat and stared at him inthe most 
awful way. 

She thought him dead, 
experience 
living. 

Sally was sent for the doctor, and there,in 
Mrs. Rashleigh’s drawing-rooin, he found 
Cornelia and Orville lying quite unconsci- 
ous, like Romeo and Julietin the scene at 
the tomb, and the rest of the party in a state 
of bewilderment and terror past descrip- 
tion. 

At last, however, both were conscious, 
and, seated in arm-chairs, regarded each 
other, while the observers kept silence, and 
Mr. Orville Spear uttered the first words, 

“Of all contounded fools——” 

“Who, dear?’’ asksd his mother. 

“Me,” said Orville, regardless of grammer. 
“Who shut me in?”’ . 

“What wero you in the closet for?" asked 
grandina, with a guilty conscience. 

“To pick something upthat rolled there,” 
said Orville. 

“The ring ?’’ asked Cornelia, frantically. 

“Yes, the ring,’’ said Mr. Spear. ‘‘More 
fool I! Someone banged the doorto, I 
shouted, and howled, and kicked, and no 
one heard me.”’ ‘ 

“Oh, oh, oh, oh! shrieked Cornelia. “TI 
believe you hid there just to kill me, for no 
other purpose than out of revenge.” 

“You banged the door on ne,’’ said Mr. 
Spear. “A jealous wornan will do any- 
thing.”’ 

“J banged the door, Orville!’ said old 
Mrs. Rashleigh. “I! You'd left every- 
thing flying. I just pushed it as ‘1 passed, 
and you ought to bless your stars that you 
are alive, for people don’t go into the draw- 
ing-room sometimes for a fortnight in this 
small family. 

‘We use the parlor much more; and I’m 
deaf, and so is old Hepsiba, and you might 
have died there. Yes; and you'd have kill- 
ed him, Cornelia,’’ added the old lady, 
“throwing his pretty diamond ring on the 
floor !”’ 

“Oh! moaned Cornelia. “Oh!” 

“Tt wasn't her fault. I was a contounded 
fool all through!’ cried Orville. “I know 
that closet had a sprink-lock. No; don’t 
blame Cornelia.” 

“T shall always blame myself!’ sighed 
Cornelia. “Oh, how pale you are!" 

“And how pale you are,Cornelia!” sighed 
Orville. “Did you really care when you 
thought I was dead?”’ - 

**Ladies,"’ said (;randina Rashleigh, ‘‘now 
that Orville bas had his wine aff! biscuit, 
and is getting on, let us go into the other 
room, and leave these two young folks to 
talk things over together.” 

Sheled the way; the others followed. 
When the tea-boll rang soon after, Orville 
and Cornelia came out of the drawing-room 
arin in arin.and the wedding-day was fixed. 

“Tt's a great deal more than she deserved, 
however,” said Orville’s mother, as she 
walked home afterwards with ber two girls. 

“Tf you and I wereto behave that way 
we wouldn't come off so well, would we?”’ 
asked Maria Spear of her sister. 

. “No, indeed, Maria,” replied Lilly. ‘No, 
indeed.’’ 


but the more 
matron saw that he was yet 


—- ———  @- > 
A youTrn who is learning to play the cor- 
net cannot understand why people who 
shoot at cats will be so careless. Half adoz 
en stray brillets have already come through 
his window. 
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| the blood running all 
| hideous jaws. 


| oar's length of one, 
and, al 


EVENING POST. 





STARS, CROSSES AND RIBANDS. 


T is a noticeable feature in the social and 
political life of the present generation 
that the love of stars and crosses in de- 
edly on the increase. 





Till the tine of James II., the Kings of | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tur PaTRON oF THE Fornox.—Over the 
door of blackstniths’ shops In France is al- 
ways placed an image of St. Eloy, cog A 





England had not a single decoration to be- | held in high veneration by those who 


stow, and the number of Knights of the 
Garter was even more restricted then than 





now. The means at the King's disposal for 
rewarding merit consisted chiefly of ordi- 
nary knighthood, of hereditary titles, and of | 
nsions. Knights of the Kath, indeed, 

‘harles II. created at his coronation—they 
were the last who took the official bath—but 
these had no badge to mark thein from other 
knights. The King’s natural sons forineda 
strong minority of the blue ribands. James 
II. revived the Order of the Thistle, the 
original number of knights a eight, 
which Anne increased to twelve. Yalpole 
revived the Order of the Bath, which was to 
consist of thirty-five knighta, to be distin- 
guished by astar and red riband. Shortly 
after Swift told the world how the King of 
Lilliput decorated with blue, red and green 
threads those of his courtiers who jumped 
highest. But the real difficulty at first was 
to get one to take the red riband. The Minis- 
ter took it himself to set the example, and 
offered it to the old Duchess of eee 
for her grandson. ‘‘No,’’ said Sarah, ‘he 
must have the Garter.’’ Walpole replied 
that the best way to get the higher decora- 
tion was to accept lesser. ‘Till the year 
1815 no further ad@¥ions were made tothe 
orders of British chivalry, though George 
III. created an Irish order, and wanted to 
institute another,to be styled “of Minerva,’’ 
for men of letters and artists ; but the rumor 
of his intention revealed so terrible an im- 
broglio of ae and factions ainong the 
persons whom it was designed to benefit, 
that the monarch, for very peace, was fain 
to give up the idea. 

A favorite method of recompense under 
the Georgian period, down to the time of the 
Union, was to confer an Irish peerage. 
Clive was thus honored, and encouraged to 
hope for an English title as a further pro- 
motion. Similarly, till the union with Soot- 
land, Scotch titles had been stepping-stones 
to more serious English bonors. Marlbor- 
ough’s earliest reward had been a Scotch 
barony, conferred on him when he had no 
higher military rank than that of colonel. 

‘o George, Prince Regent, and to Lord 
Liverpool, the world owes the present sys- 
term which causes a inan’s greatness to be 
known by the number of letters of the al- 

habet he can place before his name. The 

sath was divided into classes,and the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order rounded at the 
sine time with an equal number of classes, 
Tho same Prince, with the same Premier to 

uide him, ealled yet another Order into ex- 
stence in 1818,and named it after St. Michael 
and St. George. It, too, consisted of three 
classes, 

Touching the Hanoverian decoration there 
is a good story told of Williain LV., which 
has the merit of being authentic. On suc- 
ceeding to the throne, the Sailor King was 
much gratified to find how many old naval 
oflicers who had served with him or under 
him remembered his Majesty and trusted 
his Majesty had not forgotten them. Some 
of thein were a little impracticable in their 
requests, and a few were rather importu- 
nate. One the King frankly avowed at a 
dinner-party had pestered him. ‘However,’ 
William continued, “I got rid of him at 
last; I nade hima knight of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order.”” “And serve him right, 
tuo!’ exclaimed one of the guests. Even 
the presence of the sovercign could not pre- 
vent an explosion of laughter. 

The multiplication of Orders under the 
present system has proceeded apace; nor 


low that trade, and they who enter the 
shop invariably salute it by a slight bend- 
ing of the head, waking at the saine time oa 
sign of the cross, 


A Snort Letrer.—The shortest epistice 


| ever written consisted of one letter, and 


that a very emallione. A French poet wrote 
Piron, the comic dramatist, two words, 
ko rus meaning, ‘I am going into the coun- 
try."" Piron, not to be out ein brevity, 
answered by the single letter, I, which 
means in Latin, *<o."" It seems im 

ble to carry brevity any further than hsies si 

FuNNy EtiquretTre.—They have foany 
rules of etiquette at the English college of 
Eton. A young fellow, who by hard work 
had won a very high place in the list of can- 
didates for Woolwich, went down t his 
alma mater to take leave of his old com- 
rades. On calling on the Head Master, Doo- 
tor Hornby, he was informed that that po- 
tentate never wished good-bye to boys un- 
leas they left at the end of the term—or by 
special appointment! 

Tur MARKET Price or ELEPHANTS.— 
The Moors, who drive a trade in elephants 
throughout the Indies, have a fix rice 
for the ordinary type, according to their 
size. To ascertain their true value they 
measure froin the nail of the fore font to the 
top of the shoulder,and for every cubit bigh 
they give at the rate of $00 of our money. 


An® African elephant of the largest size * 


measures about 9 cubits, or 13% feet, in 
height, and is worth about $4,500; but for 
the huge elephants of the Island of Ceylon 
four times that sum is given. 

CRIMINAL LAW.—A Chinaman, who was 
defeated by some relatives In a suit as to s 
burving-ground, murdered three of them, 
one being the son of his chief opponent. 
The criminal was sentenced to death, but it 
in « principle of Chinese law that the pun- 
ishisent shall be as far as possible comimnen- 
surate with the crime, and acentdingty the 
criminal’s wife was sent into penal servi- 
tude, and his gon was condemned to mutila 
tion. His daughter, luckily for herself, 
was engaged to be married, and she was ac- 
cordingly delivered to the family of her 
betrothed to be married when she comes of 
age, otherwise she would have had to share 
her mother's fate. 

BEARD AND TExtT.—It is related of Jean- 
Pierre Camus, Bishop of Bellay, that at the 
beginning of his sermons he would twist his 
beard into as many tresses as he had poinia 
to treatof and as he proceeded with the 
divimons of his sermons he untwisted 
them. The French rushed into the 
other extreme under Louis XIV., when, 
after the exainple of that monarch, beards 
all but totally disappeared. It was owing 
to the prevalence of the fashion of wearing 
beards in the reign of Julius Il. and Fran- 
cis I. thatso many Provincial Councils en- 
acted canons to keep up the time-honored 
custom of shaving. St. Charles Borromeo 
was first and foroinost among the champions 
of that ecclesiastical custom. 

I Seek A Man.—A famous anecdote of 
Diogenes is generally inisquoted. Laertios 
relates, in his life of the cynic, that he took 
a lainp in broad daylight and — ring 
anxiously through the streets of Athens as 
though in search of something very valua- 
ble. When asked what he was secking, the 
reply, a8 ordinarily quoted, is, ‘I am look- 
ing for an honest nan ;"' but the real an- 
swer, as yiven by the blographer, issimply, 
“T atin looking for @ man," anthropon zeto. 





can it be denied that theirincrease has been 
effected with the general ve. The 
Victoria Cross and the Star of India supplied 
what soldiers and Indian civilians alike con- 
sidered necessities. The need for the de- 
corations of the Indian Eimpire and the 
Crown of India was lessapparent; but Lord 
Beaconsfield’s would not have been com- 
plete without his founding an order of chiv- 
alry. Whenthe Ladies’ Order was founded, 


it was officially stated that no initials wero | 


to be placed after the names of the comypuan- 
ions, but the rule is constantly trangressed 
in vooks of reference. “CC. I.,’’ however, 
takes up little space, but what shall one say 
to *K. p., G.C. M. G., K. C. B.,”’ which is 
Lord Dufferin’s due ? 

—-> — 


SouTHu AMERICAN ALLIGATORS, — 


Stuart, in his Travels in Bogota, ran some | 


occasional risks, a8 the ensuing’ extract 
from his Journal would lead us tw infer: 
“Counted thirty-nine alligators,all of which 
were lying close together in one extended 
line. Sone ofthem were very large. 


they liein wantin the current and eddies 
ofthe river. They bring their huge jaws 
together upon their prey with a great nvise 


and splashing, and then raise their heads | 


out of the water in order to devour then, 
which occupies more time than would be 
expected in such aimonster. Should they 
happen Ww seize upon a@ fish cromiwise, 
they have yreat trouble in placing it in a 
straight position that they may swallow it, 
the time over the 
They sleep a great deal in 
the sun, with their mouth wide extended. 
Our boat would frequently get within an 
without waking it up; 
this shert distance, once or 
twice I poured a whole charge of duck-shot 
directly into his throat; but whether it sur 
vived or not, I could not determine, a8 it 
invariably got in Walter again All 
night long, the splashing fthe cayinans is 
to be heard,as they pounce upon the unlucky 


| fish.” 


| tub ‘to #60 # nan. 
for an honest inan, but for ainan in whom 


It is: 
really horrible to witness them devouring | 
that large fish called the bagre, for which | 


The cynic had temporarily abandoned his 
’ He was not looking 


honesty, along with other qualities, could 
be found. Honesty was not what Diogenes 
was in search of. fe was manhood, 

Tne Time or Day.—The Chinese are 
) very expert in telling the time of day look- 
| ing in the cat's eyes. They will run to the 
| nearest cat, open her eyes, and at once tell 
what time it is, all depending upon the size 
of the aperture of the evye,which is affected 
by the position of the sun and the character 
of the light, even when the day is ae 
This inethod probably gave risoto the well- 
known nursery rhyine: 

Hickory, dickory, dock 
The mouse ran up the « lock. 

Tuk Avotugcany.—Tho Tatler says 
there was an actor of «a former day who 
, could play nothing well but the Apothecary 
| in “Romeo and Juliet.”’” This he played so 
| well that he grew fat upon it, and then, of 
course, was set aside. Out of employmen 
he soon grew thin, and #o again quali 
himself and had @ further run in it. 

TAKEN In.—A soldior wishing to get his 
discharge, shamnined deafness sv success- 
ef that all the medical men who exatmn- 
ined his case were deceived by him. No 
noise, however sudden or unexpected, had 


any power Ww disturb his equanimity, and 


he had aequired such perfect control over 
his nerves that a pistol fired over his head 
when he was asleep did not apparently 
awake him. Grave suspicions as to the 
genuineness of his inalady were entertained 
notwithstanding. Like most malingerers, 
he wasa little too clever and complete. 
Still, it seemed impossible to catch him 
tripping. A final examination was inade; 
the doctors expressed themselves satisfied ; 
and the suldier was presented with bis cer- 
tificaty of discharge. Outside the door he 
inet a counrade who whispered, ‘‘Have you 


got it?’ with a appearance of eager interest, 
“You; here it is?’ was the unguarded re- 
ply But the certificate, though filled in, 


was not signed and the imalingerer lost bis 
| diseharge. 
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SACRIFICE. 


BY Cc. B. 





** Nay, for bis sake is anything too hard?'* 

Bo, almost eager fur the sacrifice, 

With the brave smile bright in the swimming eyes, 
Bpeaks love; impetuous, secking no reward, 
Breaking tho thorny path by custom barred; 
Heedless of bitter winds, snd cloudy skies, 
Feeling the full heart to the call arise, 

@iad ta bis offering; full, ungrudged, unshared, 
All this 80 easy first; all this so easy seems! 

But when the warm impulsive giow is past, 
When the chill moraing stares upon our dreams, 
And every step draws heavier than the last, 
Take heed, lest as hope dims, and labors irk, 
Leve, fainting, ebun completion of his work, 


BACK 


FROM THE DEAD; 


—OR, - 


The Mystery of Hollygrove. 


CHAPTER I. 
|= a snug little box. Two meets within 
4 











easy distance, good garden, though a lit- 

tle out of order, pretty lawn and half-a- 

an acres of good cover behind; I think 
I've done a good stroke of business in se- 
curing it.” 

Charlie Severn flipped away the ashes of 
ae ane as he spoke, looking very well 
pl with himself and bis bargain. 

I envied him—six-and-twenty, on the eve 
of being inarried to the best and sweetest 
Little girl in England, heir to ten thousand 
&@ year, and the kindliest soul in existence. 

6, his old companions, bad yiven hima 
farewell dinner,and now,mout of the guests 
having departed, Te:impler and I, his two 
most intimate friends, were enjoying a final 
amoke and chat belure separating for the 
bight. 

“Etty calls the place gloomy,’ he went 
on. “But Paradise would have looked 

loomy the day we ran down to inspect it. 

t was one of those horrid days last week. 
There was a northeaster blowing fit to take 
your head off, with a sprinkling of snow 
coming down along with it. I confess it 
did look bieuwk, Sut I'll have things put to 
rights before she sees the house again, and 
ye know you fellows are coming down to 

elp us make the place jolly.’’ 

I said I hoped to be ab e to have a look at 
his new iad. 

“But you know, Charley, my boy, m 
leave in up on the tenth of January, sot 
shall not have much time to spare.”’ 

Charlie's tace fell, then lighted up again. 

“Look here, old boy, whats to prevent 
ye ooming back froin Kedtern with us?”’ 

e@ asked. ‘Cissy and Kit are coming. 
Templer’s booked tor the dance in Christ- 
mas week, and #o are you. We'll all go 
over w Holiygrove in a body,and be a jolly 
party.” 

Now “Etty,’’ Charlie Severn’s bride, was 
Etbelberta Redfern, second danghter of the 
late Sir Francis Redfern, Baronet, of Red- 
fern Park, Westhainshire, by Augusta his 
wife, only diuglter of the Marquis of Feth- 
erianda, while ‘Cissy’’ was Cecil egg 
third daughter of same noble r, an 
“Kit meant Kathleen Maguire, the sweet- 
est and mont fascinating of Irish girls, niece 
to the decensed baronet. 

Now I bey to state that Iam not prone to 
rave about young ladies, being an old stager, 
lean, grizzled, brown asa walnet, and twice 
her age, but I acknowledge that a sweeter 
maiden than this Kathleen Maguire it bag 
never been iny fate to behold, and if—— 

‘Shall we cry ‘settled,'old boy ?’’ Charlie 
said. ‘“Templer is bound w come—eh, 

Tim?” 

Now Percival Templer, known to his 
churns as *“Tiin,"’ was,as I well knew,ready 
togoto the cannon’s mouth for « glance 
from Cissy Redfern, 80 was I to spoil sport. 

I said ‘‘settled,’’ and we separated. 

I saw Charlie turned off next day; I be- 
lieve the wedding was considered rather a 
smart affair, but to ine it went off tamely 
enough. 

Kit was given in charge to a lanky youth, 
# brother officer of her cousin, Sir Albert 
Redfern, and I never got near her. 

There was a dance in the evening, a very 
brilliant thing, too, considering the time of 
year, but the room was so crowded that 
ao was alinost impossible. 

I aturn or two with Kathleen, and a 
few ininutes’ chat on the stairs afterwards, 
but her cousin m_ hovering round her the 
whole time, anc I felt that I was in the 


way. 

Tt was a relief when, supper over,I felt at 
liberty to return to my lonely lodgings, to 
muse upon the good fortune which seeins to 
shine = some young men. 

The ferns fom town the day after the 
ball, and [,finding London intolerably dull, 
went off with Teimpler to bis father’s place 
in Loamahire for a little quiet hunting with 
tho Loamshire hounds. 

It was slow work. 

Templer’s father is a widower, and all his 
daaghtersare married, so that Monkhamp- 

was a dreary place to stop at. 

Nevertheless we managed wo get through 
the time fairly well ; we hunted five gays in 
the week, shot on the sixth, and looked at 
the horses on the seventh, and, in spite of 
awful weather, rain, sieet, snow, and 
sharp thaws, we got 
though it was a great relief when Christmas 
came, and it was tine t) go to Redfern. 

I suppose everyone knows that Redfern 
Court isin Westha:mpehire, and that Lady 
Augusta is the queen of the county. 

A great lady even in London, she is the 


undisputed ruler in her county, and a 


ve ful qaeen she inakes. 
Hediorn is the pleasantest house I ever 


had the good fortune to find myself in. 
There are ey 6 my beautiful even 
in winter time, — walks through 
beautiful stretches of woodland scenery, a 
capital ground tor a cosy flirtation, if one 
were 8» disposed, and at the back of the 
house there are splendid teunis-courts, 
asphalt, laid down by first-rate men from 


the gaine. 

Yea, | enjoy a day or so at Redfern. 

Had | ex »d too inuch, or had Kedfern 
made things square with Kit, or what was it 
that was ainise with us all ? 

I cannot tell, I only know that I felt wor- 
ried and out of sorts from the first day I ar- 
rived. 

Kathleen avoided me. 

If I entered the morning-room while she 
was there she invariably tound a pretext ior 
leaving it seon after. 

If Lady Augusta entrusted her to my 
¢c wt dinner—she often did—the girl 
would searcely speak to ine. 

I did not understand her; women have 
always Leen an enigina to ine. 

Formerly I let them remain so. 

Now, 1 candidly confess, 1 wanted very 
much to unriddle this one, and she baffled 
ne. 

The day after we arrived Charlie and his 
bride returned, both of them seeming happy 
enough to drive one distracted with envy. 

That was on Christinas Eve, and their 
7 »iness seemed to brighten us all up. 

Selsteune Day was a pleasant enough fes- 
tival. 

There was a big dinner-party, and a dance 
in the servants’ hall,but the festivities were 
of necessity cut short at midnight, next day 
being Sunday, when all gaieties were 
strictly prohibited. 


Thursday after the ball ; Severn, his young 
wite,Cissy, and Kit going by an early train, 
8 as to at Hollygrove to welcoine us— 
that is to say, Templer, Redfern, and my- 
self. 

Strange to say, on the morning of our de- 
parture,] felt mere than balf inclined to give 
up my visit, and set off to my good old 
mother at Cheltenhamn; but then I did not 
like to cut Charlie, even although I was 
suffering rather severely, for I need not try 
to conceal the real state of the case. 

I was head over heels in love with Kath- 
leen,and at my time of life that ineans more 
than a boy's passing fancy for a pretty face. 

IT knew she did not care for me, but still 
there was a certain fascination about her 
which drew ine on and on, 


doubt, but, although he hung round her 
and paid very devoted attention, I had my 
suspicions as to the genuineness of his af- 
fections. 

I think I had a vague idea of saving her 
from him in some unknown way. 

Atany rate | bad no very kindly feeling 
towards the young man as we sat side by 
side in a smoking-carriage, dashing along 
the dreary snow-covered expanse of coun- 
try which lay between Redfern and Holly- 

rove. 

Twilight was closing in as we gained the 
little wayside station, where Charlie awaited 


new character of host. 

He greeted us as if some months, rather 
than # few hours, had elapsed since we 
parted, and whirled us along a fairly good 
turnpike road in a neattrap, drawn by a 
pair of spanking grey horses. 

The house was a little over a mile from 
the station, and light enough remained for 
us to seea portion of it, as we drove up the 
avenue. 

It was a squat, square house, common- 
place and conventional, only ditfering from 
all the other houses in West Loaiushbire in 
being built of dark grey stone. 

I think it was that which made it look so 
gloomy, set as it was, too, in the depths of 
the holly-grove from which it took its 
name, 

For it was a gloomy house. 


Even the porch,full of brilliant blossoms, | 


which was the first thing you encountered 
as you entered, failed to lighten up its 
gloom. 

There were tall dark yew-trees on the 
lawn in front; and a frozen fountain, like a 
ininiature iceberg,in the centre of the gravel 
sweep did not tend to make the place more 
lively. 

But when we entered, and saw at the end 
of the long hall, a square of light and 
warinth, where three beautiful women were 


Etty made s charming hostess. 
She had on a wonderfui garment—a tea- 


ng, with a 
“Gloire de Dijon” in her bosom. 

A inost sweet picture she made. 

Ciasy was very winsome too, but Kate—I 
only cast one swift glance at her—for Kate 
ecli ithem all, and there was a soft shy 
sinile on ber red lips as our eyes met. 

I felt a keen thrill. 





on fairly well, al- | 


not joy, neither was it pain, or hope,or fear 
but a mixture of all, as I saw she was glad 
to see us. 

Well, if the worst came to the worst, 
I should witness her happiness, and ought 
not that to be enough for ne? 

The provoking thing was that Redfern did 
not seem to mind much. 


_He was gazing round him, listening to 
Charlie's prattle about his house. 
I kept my eyes away and listened too. 


**You see this is the centre of the middle 
square. The stairs go up there,” he said, 
“on either side of that glass door. The long 


| paguage we came up is the outer hall, the | 





town, for those who are euthusiasis about | 





We were to leave Redfern Court on the | 
| our end of the mansion. 


That she did care for Redtern I had no | 


our coming in all the first freshness of his | 





standing to bid us welcome,I began to think | 
Hollygrove was not such a bad house after | 
all. 


own, Charley called it—all loose and flow- | 
It about her waist, and a 


bedrooms open off the gall 


there, behind 
thowe piflara, and the cu overhead is 


rather y. Itestained glass makes this 
lace k awiully jolly when the sun's 
shining.”’ 


It looks comfortable enough now in all 
conscience. 

The ainple hearth was piled up with blaz- 
ing logs. 

Tie stone floor was covered by a great 
thick Turkey carpet, while every iinacine 
ble shape of lounge, easy-chair, and cosy 
sofa offered luxurious places for repose, 

Lamps swung from the roof,and along the 


wide gallery supplied the place of the fuil- | 
g y supy P ' too,”’ she said earnestly. 


ing daylight and helped to warm its auiple 
space. 

Opposite the entrance to the outer hall a 
glass door opened into a well-filled conserv- 
atory, and at my right band, as I sat by the 
tea-table, I saw 
apartment through another door. 





| thickening of the breath 


into another lighted-up | 





her. “Would Miss Maguire care to 
a yt " if} - pert. = 
2. . 

Had my eyes told her anything? 

** She had heard that things are going all 
wrong at ber father’s place in Ireland, and 
she wants to start off at once and see the 
all. To share their danger, she says.” 

‘Very praiseworthy i said, 4 curious 

coming upon me, 

W hat a beeee ae she was! “But I trust 
you will n permitted to carr your 
intention—you are safe here.” ole a 
“Oh, but I should be perfect! 


> 
. 


y safe there 
“You see, I know 
the people; Iam not afraid of them, only 
for papa and the boys. For myselfI have not 
the shadow of fear. Nut one of them would 
touch me.” 

‘You are very brave.” 

“No, I am a dreadful coward,” she 


“That's the drawing-room,” Charlie said. | laughed. 


“There's to be a sinoking-room In the front 
part of the house, but those duffers of work- 
inen have been so slow about it it's not half 
finished, and the library is all at sixes and 
sevens. We'll explore it to-morrow, and 
in the meantime we must inake a smoking- 
room of the hall.” 

Presently the dressing-bell rang,and then 
Charlie conducted us to our respective 
apartinents. 

“Euty and I inhabit another part of the 
house,’’ he said, opening a door,and thereby 
disclosing a passage lighted up, like all the 
rest of the house. ‘There are two jolly big 
rooms down there,’’he went on; “we thought 
we'd take possession of them, as Etty liked 
the view. This is your roosting-place.”’ 

Hie paused before a door at the west cor- 
ner of the gallery, and flung it open. 

“Templer’s got the room opposite. Ciss, 
Etty’s given you the middle one. You, 
Kit, are quartered at the other side; you 
have it all to yourself, for Bertie sleeps at 
Bye-bye boys and 

irls; do not keep the cook too long wait- 
ing, it's not fair.’’ 

We vanished into our respective rooms 
and began to dress—at least I did, but half- 
way through my toilet a most curious and 
uopleasant sensation came upon me. 

I cannot quite explain what it was like, I 
nover felt anything resembling it before, 
and I most devoutly hope that 1 never may 
again. 

It was not fear, no, I am certain of that, 
neither was it pain, although it seemed to 
send the blood back into my heart with a 
sickening rush. 

It was rather adumb nameless horror of 
soine awful unknown thing close at hand. 

I was working away at my hair with a 
couple of big brushes, when it first came 
upon me. 

I turned like lightning and looked care- 
fully round, but nothing was to be seen. 

I was simply standing before a well-a 


pointed dressing-table, in a luxuriously | 


furnished room. 

A lamp burned on the mantel-shelf, a 

reat fire roared up the wide chimney, can- 
lies were flaining on the table behind ine, 
and the great devel glass reflected back 
only ny own manly form, ciad in shirt and 
trousers; yet the stifling sense of some 
dreadful presence near ine, beside me,grew 
more and more aa | each moment,and 
asort of cold clamuny feeling came upon 
me. 

I seized a candle and went round the 
rooin, searching for it, whatever it might 
be. 
I flung open the wardrobe doors. 

Nothing more terrible than a coat or two 
dangling from some pins met my view. 


Then I pulled the bed from the wall; | 
nothing was to be seen, and with a laugh at 


my own folly I resumed the duties of my 
toilet. 


The feeling gradually abating,at last com- 


pletely passed away, but, what struck me | 


as being very strange, a cold damp air, ac- 
companied by a singular and most disagree- 
able odor seemed to Hoat round the room. 

I confess my first thought was “drains,” 
but yet the odor was not like that which 
proceeds from defective drainage. 

No; like a flash, the sickening smell re- 
called a scene thousands of miles away, 
when one hot sultry night I had inadvert- 


ently ridden too near one of those ghastly | 
pollute the | 


“towers of silence,’’ which 
breathless air of the 
Bombay. 

I shuddered as the weird uncanny scene 
rose up in my memory: The tower, rising 


country round 


above the lonely cypress grove, a dark out- | lesson after breukfast.’’ Severn said laugh- 
’ 


line against the deep blue sky of an Indian 
night; the circle of obscene birds,gorged hy 
their awful repast, showing darkly in the 
dim light; the ghastly noises they made, as 
the sound of our horses’ feet disturbed their 
repose, and they rose up heavily on listless 
languid wings to flutter in the darkness like 
evil angels. 

This sickening smell! recalled that night, 


and turned ine almost faint as I stood. 


Fortunately the sound of the dinner-bell 
aroused :ne,and brought me back to a sense 
of the awful state of things. 

I went out upon the gallery, and loitered 


' there a moment or two, but no one a 
of something that was | ' > 


I wouldShardly have confessed that I ex- 
— to meet anyone, and vet if Kit had 
gevees to leave her roo.n just then—— 

ut she didn’t, tor she was in the draw- 

ing-room before me, and very sweet she 
looked. 

Severn was the only other person there. 

She was sitting on the hearthrug and talk- 
ing very earnestly to bim. 

He seeined interested in what she had to 
Bay 

‘‘Here’s Tottenham, ask his advice. He 
knows a little about Ireland,” Severn said 
as I came near. 


| it. 











| consent we all went with 


“Are you? I should never have thonght 
ae tell ae oe you are afraid of?" ° 
“Oh, many things; spiders,rats and 
crawly thin outer, tea oe 
I donot know w tempted 
the question. Afterwards I 
~~ a tiie deans 

“Do you include ur list of 
rors, Miss Maguire Fr ” ™” 

She shook her head. 

“IT don't know. I never saw one.” 

“Should you be afraid of seeing one? ” 

“T am notsure,”’ she answered. “It would 
be a new experience.” 

“You are fond of new experiences? ” 

“‘Sometimes,’’ she sald, gathering herself 
up, and rising to her teet asthe rest of the 
company caine sweeping into the rooin. 

“And yet,” I said, bending toward her as 
she rose—“‘and yet the old are better some- 
times.”’ 

She looked into my face,a swift question. 
ing glance, and turned away. 

‘Bertie, cried Mrs. Severn, “for this 
night only einaby to dinner in state. Give 
me your arm, Sir Albert Rediern; Mr. 
Severn, take Miss Redfern, Major Totten- 
ham, will you bring Miss Maguire in to 
dinner?” 

I obeyed her 
across the warin b 
room. 

Everything was in capital orde; ; the new 
cook was a first-rate one: the wines were 
geod , the company pleasant. 

We were as happy a set of tnortals as you 
could wish to find. 

We had alittle music in the evening, 
Etty caret well, and sang sweetly. 

Kathleen sang, but did not play, while 
Redfern was an enthusiast about music. 

We had quite a sinall concert in one end 
of the room, Cissy, Redfern,and Teimpler 
doing audience, but I don’t think they 
heard very much of the singing and play- 
ing. 

It was lateish when we separated, nearly 
twelve o’clock, and as the last pettiovat 
vanished upthe stairs, Severn roused the 
huge hall fire in a roaring blaze. 

‘*Now we'll make ourselves snug, a M 
he cried; ‘“smoking-ca and dressing- 
gowns are to be the order of the night.” 

We were not long in equipping ourselves 
as he bade, and soon fragrant clouds were 
circling around us, 

We heard sof voices murmuring in the 
gallery, and a low inusical laugh made us 
all look up to see a bright face peeping at 
us over the balustrade. 

“Ali! witches,”’ cried Severn. 

“Etty, send those naughty girls to bed. 
We want to chat.”’ 

‘Don't reveal any secrets if you take my 
advice,” Etty’s silvery voice called out of 
the shadow. 

“Cissy and Kit have only to leave their 
doors open——”’ 

Her voice died away in a smothered peal 
of iaughter. 

We heard doors close, and then we knew 
we might chat away as freely as we liked. 

We had 4a great many things to talk 
about. 

Redfern’s horses were coming over next 
day, not that there appeared to be so in 
chance of a thaw; but all the same, one can 
never count upon anything certain with re 
gard to weather in this variable cliinate. 

There were woodcocks to be shot, ifthe 
frost continued, and Severn had discovered 


me to ask 
was sorry 


Daag | and we troo 
ght hall to the dining. 


|acupital sheet of ice in some part of 


meadows. 
“I say, Tim, Cissy is dying to learn how 
to do the ‘outside edge ;’ you can give her ® 


ingly. 
Templer reddened to the tips of his 


ears. 

“We'll all go down to the pond—— Hallo! 
here they are again.”’ 

We heard a door open, and yet the sound 
it made was not like that the emouth 
gliding hinges of the doors overhead ; = 
wana hese grating noise as if a rusty loc 
was roughly turned and a heavy door — 
open with a sudden jar; at thesame inom 
a damp icy air swept down upon ay 
the Seaine disgusting charnel-house 
that had so startled ine in my room 
upon us with a rush. 

I felt the curious sense of an awful foe 
ence take ssion of me, and “—— - 
awe-stricken into the faces of the t ‘ 1 
strong brave young mep who sat with me 
saw by their expression that they 
my feelings. 

Charlie sprang up. 

“Those owls of workmen have — 
pues with the drains,” he said ; ; 

ave Opened the door leading to oor 
and forgotten to close it. Core, 
we'll fasten it up.” 


ith one 
Ww other, and wit 
Velooked at each Charlie Up! 


“My advice?” I said, looking down at | broad stairs, through a simall door oO 
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off the gallery,Up s narrow. ¥ eopeto | “Don’t you pity ine, Tot? he said,tarn- | “This is very odd,” I said, asudden flash | “Worried! was I you!" Severn 
the door wich opened pon the mck ing a piteous tuce upon me. “Poor hen- | of thought coming upon ime. sald. “TIT did not in the inesa it."’ 

It was shut, pe A Charlie, pecked mortal! Let my cruel fate bea These twoimen might be in league witha | “I know you did not,” she sald softly, 

“That’s very odd, pl _ ve warning to you. | third. and rose trom her seat. “J was thinking 
stood looking frou paar osely-barred door , ¥ you? No, indeed. I envy you, you! Etty must watch her jewels; and of a letter I mum finish in time for eo 
into each other's — this 4 uck »”’ I retorted. | Kent had grown to man at ey | 1 must ran away and get it ready." 

“] could have sworn I heard oor ell then, follow his exainple. Go and | Chase, Sir Oliver Severn's place, Charlie's | She left us, going into the drawing-room. 


ed.” 
aor so could I,” said Templer. “The 
cold airseemed to come down on us from 


“Yes,” Redfern added ; “it was just the 
poise it would have mnade if those rusty 
Jocks had been opened suddenly.” 

“Well, no one seems to have been near 
it,” Charlie said in a tone of great annoy- 


ce. 
rll have it seen to to-morrow, if possi- 
ble, and I will epeak to Kentin the morn- 
ing. I suppose the servants thiuk they cau 
lay larks on us because we are such young 
ousekeepers, bat I’ll teach thein the re- 
erse.”’ 
. I did not think Charlie’s handsome face 
could ong so much anger or decision as 
it did at this inoment. 

“I won't have her worried Je | rate,” 
he said, as we returned to the - “So 
now, lads, a final sinoke and to bed.” 

I never could explain satisfactorily, to 
myself or to anyone else, the curious sensa- 
tion of vague apprehension which was upon 
une, and which inexplicable feeling I saw 
reflected in the faces of iny friends. 

Our attempt at conversation fell very flat 
after what had occurred. 

We were all thinking of it, and yet by 
common consent we tried to talk about 
other things, as we re-lighted our pipes and 
Jounged about the hall. 

The unpleasant sinell was pone, only a 
curious chill remained in the air. 

“How bitterly cold it is to-night,” Temp- 
ler said ; ‘no chance of a thaw.’ 

We agreed with him,and then, asthe hall 
clock struck one, we went u irs, linger- 
ing in the gallery until Charlie extingulab- 

the lamps. 

“Good-night and sound sleep to you, 
boys,”’ he said, as we separated at the door 
ofthe —- leading to his wife’s room. 
“You needn't say anything about that 
noise, or the drains, to any of the girls.”’ 


I readily promised, so did Teinpler, Red- [ 


fern gave an 6xpressive nod, and s0 we 
went to our rooins. 

Although nothing further occurred, I did 
not pass a very tranquil night. 

Once or twice I started from my slee 
with the saine vague horror upon me that 
had felt in the evening, although in a much 
less degree, and I acknowledged I felt glad 
and relieved when I heard doors open, feet 
moving, mops and brooms in motion, and 
— that it was morning, and the house 
astir. 





CHAPTER II. 


E were lively enough at break fast, al- 
eS snow iay thickly outside, 
and the sun struggled feeblythrough 
a cold grey mist. 

Indoors all was warin and bright, and we 
were a pleasant company. 

After breakfast we went down to the ice, 
and there we enjoyed oursel ves—really and 
truly enjoyed the exercise, the clearing air, 
the rig’ t young virls we were guiding over 
the dark face of the frozen mere. 

It was a pleasant morning. 


After luncheon Severn met me inthe 


— hall, a puzzled look on his handsome | ,; I lighted a cigarette, and strolled out of 
th 


“See here, Tottenhain, I’ve been talking 
to Kent about that row last night; he says 
the servants were all in bed by eleven, and 
that he himselfturned in as the clock was 
striking twelve.”’ 

Then, drawing me into the porch, he con- 
tinued— 

“I cannot but think there wasa trick of 
some sort played upon us. I certainly 
heard that door open.”’ 

“80 did 1.” 

“Well, here’s an odd thing; the workmen 
left this part of the house yesterday at three 
80 the foreman tells mv, yet [ certainly saw 
one of them in there when | was going down 
to the station at four.”’ 

He pointed to the library window. 


#oineone there. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and I felt certain my good little hostess 


“That might be easily accounted for,” I | 


said, feeling kind of light break upon me. 
“Suppose some one of tie fellows is an ill- 
disposed hound, or inclined to rob your 
wife’s jewel-box, he might easily remain 
concealed when the others had gone away, 
and creep about the house until he found 
what he sought.’’ 

‘Kent tells ine the men now at work here 
are ali natives.of the place, with the excep- 
tion of the toreinan, wh» is from Gillder’s 
in London,”’ Charlie said. 

“Well, you inay rely upon it something 
will turn up which will explain the whole 
affair,” Ieaid. “Afterall » gustof wind 
might have blown down s ine of the loose 
boards lying about here, and kicked up no 
end of a row.” 

“What mischief are you two plotting?" a 
silvery voice broke in upon us. “Major 
Tottenham, you must not try to lead my 
husband back into bis wicked bachelor 
ways. Youarea dangerous wman and not 
to be trusted.” se 

“I ain sorry you have such a bad opinion 
of me, Mrs. Severn,” I said, turning round 
with a laugh ; “you used to think better of 
me once upun a tiime.”’ 

“Ab! that was when I was young and 
foolish,”’ she replied gaily. “Remember I 
am an old vanrvied woman now.” 

“Anold inarried woman of a month's 
standing,’ Charlie remarked. “How very 
sober we have grown.” 

“I am learning how to keep you in order 
at any rate, Master Charlie,” sire said, ‘and 
I do ro want you to go back into those 
naughty habits you used to indulgein in 

TS ne thee pag uly 


| comparatively serene frame of mind. 


| as | could make out in the twilight, did the 
| figure wear a workman's dress, 


do likewise,” Etty said méaningly. 


home,and be had Leen six years in Severn’s 


“If I could, but then I am afraid I am too | service. 


—,. sauwered. 
ate?’ she looked qu 
my free questioningly in 

**Yes,”’ replied; “too late. I am a 
— old hulk; no one would think of | 
. “I am not so sure of that, Major Totten- 

am,”’ 

Gaetio walked away. 

“Come and look at the green id 
his wife. ° ery” ae 

I went with her. 

“I wish you would makea friend ot ine,” | 
oo ry bs ee through the fine old 

we Oo vsely tritmun holly whic 
bounded the garden. . 7 

“IT have half an idea that I could help you 
—that is if you want w be helped,” she ad- 
ded, casting a scrutinizing glance at me. 

muttered some inherent nousense 
about being highly tlattered by her offered 
friendship, and that] hoped as Charlie's 
wife——’ 

“Fiddlestick!’’ she cried, stamping her 
little foot. 

“It's not as Charlie’s wife I want to be- 
friend you, but as Katie’s——”" 

What she was going to add I know not, 
for just at this moment we turned a corner 
full upon Kathleen Maguire and Albert 
Redfern lounging along the path together. 

The young man's arm was lightly laid 
around the girl's slender form,and although 
her face was turned away, there was quite 
enough in the way in which she loitered by 
her cousin’s side to show thatthe caress 
was not disagreeable to her. 

*“Provoking,’’ Etty nurmured, 
1 was about to explain.” 

“T hardly think an explanation is neces- 
sary,’’ I answered,turning on ny heels and 
stalking out of the garden. 

It was not until Phad time to cool down 
that I remembered bow rude I had been to 
my sweet hostess, 

sulked about the place, feeling half in- 
clined to drive off tothe station and hide 


my jealous head in in — old mother’s 
caitorteble hone at Che tenhain, 

” ae yet,” Ithought, “what an idiot I 
ain 

“Why the girl hus never been more than 
commonly civil to me, what right have I to 
be vexed with her because she preters 
another inan—a man, moreover, whom she 
has known all her life? ”’ 

Thus calling reason back to my aid, I re- 
traced my steps, and went to the garden 
again. 

Light was failing fast by this time, for it 
wasafter four o'clock, and the tall hedge, 
overshadowed by great silver-pine trees, 
inade the old garden gloomier than it ought 
to have been, even with the darkness ofa 
winter evening gathering upon it. 

I hurried along the path to the green- 
houses, but no one wasto be seen, and I 
turned into the nearest one, hoping to find 


Only asmart-looking lad was fastening 
up the door as I through. 

Evidently they had all gone elsewhere, 
perhaps back to the house. 





“Just as 





e garden along the hedye-row and back to 
the porch. . 

As I caine to the door I met_ half-e-dozen 
workmen coming round acorner of the 
house. 

They touched their caps to me as they 
went by, and it occurred to me that there 
was not one ill-looking or untrustworthy 
face ainongst thern. 

I looked after them and counted them. 

There was seven in all. 

1 lounged into the porch, for a light 
sprinkling of snow was beginning to fall, 





would not :nind my cigar. 

There were bali-a-dozen big china affairs 
scattered through the porch; things like 
barrels, blue, red,and green; which I knew 
were meant for seats, so I perched myself 
on one of them, and sinoked inyself intoa 


I was sitting thus, gradually getting back 
into iny normal condition, when something 
attracted iny attention, some feeling ofa 
~?_ coming duwn the passage from the 

all. ns 

I cannot say that I heard any sound, only 
I lelt that some one was at hand; I looked 
up the entrance,hall and saw a ian walk | 
out of the library, pause aimoment asif to | 
listen, then move swiftly and silently up 
toward the ball. 

I saw that it was not Severn,neitber as far 


I know 
me. 

A thoucht that this was the person whose | 
nocturnal rammbiinzs had disturbed us last 
night, and «fear for Mrs. Severn’s well- 
tilled jewel case, nipesied me to jump up | 
and foilow tae man. 

Wheu J reached the hail, Kent and his | 
subordinate were lighting tue lamps and | 
setting Gul Cie Lea-tab.e, 

“Who was it tbat caine in just before me, 


net what impulse came upon 





Kent?” I asKed. 
The inan—I had kiewn him for many | 
years—lovked at 16 In surprise 


“No one, Major Tottenhain,’’ he said. 
“Yes, someone cause out Of the library, | 


and walked in Were, by that door,a moment 
ago.’ ' 

“T saw no one, sir; did you, Paul?” 

The young {putinun su00g his head. 

“No. sir; I’ve been bere for some little 


time, and I saw nv une, 6ir,’’ he said 


| “T could not be mistaken.” 


Paui I knew nothing of; might not this 
lurki ure be a confederate of the 
ainart- amy young fellow who stood 
facing ine looking so innocently into my 
eyes 

“I tell you I saw a man walk up the 

6 and come in here,”’ I said decidedly. 


“Well, sir, [did not see him,’’ Kent re- 
plied,‘‘and I don’t think he could well have 


| come in without, but I'll not be positive. 


Perhaps he went u rs, sir.” 
True, fromthe position of the stairs be 


might bave crept up them unobserved 


while the inen were busy about the fire. 
“We had better see,"’ 1 said, and followed 
by thetwo menlranup the wide stair- 


case. 
Etty was coming along the gallery, her 
trailing gown waking asoft rustle as she 


inoved, 

She seemed surprised to see me with the 
two men at my heels. 

“Anything wrong?" she said, looking 
questioning! v at me. 

“No—no,”’ I said, *‘only—where’s Char- 
lie?” 

“Charlie? Really I do not know; he 


| went with Bertie to the stables—the horses 


caine at three o'clock. 
he went afterwards.’’ 

“Never mind, it's of no consequence," I 
stamimered out, “I'll see him when he 
comes in." 

‘The servants went on, and passing along 
the gallery vanished. 

Etty and I remained alone. 

“Major Tottenham,” she said, with an 
anxious uplifting of the brow which was 
habitual to her, *‘you inay consider your- 
self tuirly good actor, but you can’t de- 
ceive ne. There is something wrong." 

“No, indeed ; 1 assure you, Mrs. Reve 
Ionly wanted to see Charlie. I find— 
I must go to my mother for a day or 
80." 


I dom’t know where 


She laughed. 

“I thought so," she said. “I am pledged 
to hold my tongue, but I never promised 
for Charlie—no, notl. Will you kindly 
roomy your departure fora vy, ortwo? 

see by your face you will, and, Major Tot- 
tenhai, please, please open your eyes and 
see your inistake—I am bound not to say 
any uwre, Come and have soine tea.” 

She took ny arin with such a charming 
gesture and led ine back to the hall with 
such gentle firmness that I was powerless 
to resist ithand presently the other twogirls 
appeured—Cissy in a charming out-of-door 
costuine (Teimpler had been giving her 
another lesson on the ice) and Kit in aclose 
fitting gown ofsome dark stufl—to my mind 
the sweetest of the three. 

Mistake, what mistake had I made? 

Surely, surely there could be but one in- 
terpretation tothe evident understanding 
established between Kedfern and his 


cousin. 

Mistaken! was I mistaken in every- 
thing? 

Had my eyes deceived me, or my imagin- 
ation played ine a trick, when I saw that 


man's figure yo oF the passage and disap- 
pear into the hall 

I sat puzzling over the perplexing things 
which were meeting ine here at every turn, 
until Severn’s gay voice came ringing 
across the bali. 

The playful, bantering tea-table talk went 
on from one to the other inerrily. 

I heard it flying froin lip to lip, but yet I 
had notthe heart to join in, neither did 
Kathleen take very much part in it. 

She bad a way of coming out witha 
smart sayin 
was not a little disconcerting sometimes. 

She had a ready wit, and a slight, ever so 
slight vein of satire underlay her sweetness, 
and gave acertain amount of piquancy to 
her remarks which made thein unlike the 


quite unexpectedly, which | 


Redfera looked after her. 

“She says she must go home to her peo- 
ple in Ireland ; that she cannot bear to be 
away from her brothers and het father 
while they are in such as state of danger,” 
he said, in a low voice to _ 

“I have said all Loan to » but it’s no 
use. Will you try and bring her to reasou 
—do your best to put such nonsense out of 
her heai?’’ 

“Yes,” Ftty answered, “I'll try ; it won't 
be my fault if I don't succeed.” 

She looked across at me. 

l wondered what she could mean, but I 
said nothing. 

Templer and Cissy were deep in some 


affaires of their own. 

Redfern got up and sauntered into the 
conservatory ; E M went after him. 

Finding myself alone with Severn 1! 
called him to come out into the porch, and 
as we wont down the ball together I shook 
the library door, 

It was locked. 

Sitting amongst the fowers and colored 
leaves I told Severn what I had seen, and 
4 I had followed the figure inte the 

He listened with an expression of uamiz- 
ed Annoyance on his face,and pondered 
for a moment or two. 

“I'll tell you what it is,” be said at last, 
“if you don't mind we'll go down tothe 
village and see the foreman. Some of the 
men are atthe bottom of thia, believe me, 
and if so '’—he clenched his bands, his brow 
darkened—‘'I pity bin if I catch bim,” he 
muttered. 

The wind was inoaning fitfully oT 
the dark trees as we went out into the 
and dismal scene. 

There wasa moon in the sky, but her 
light was obacured by masses of pee | 
vapor, and only a yellowish glare show 
her whereabouts. 

The sprinkling of snow which had driven 
me indoors was now supplemented bys 
mixture of icy rain. 

It was not a pleasant evening to be out of 
doors. 

Charlie and I pushed on bravely,although 
the path by which we went was almost an- 
kle-deep in melting snow, and ry? step 
brought us into deeper and deeper drifts of 
it 


Still we trudged on, not speaking m 
keeping our faces buried in the collars 
our ulsters, for to smoke would nave been 
trying in the teeth of such a wind. 

the village lay in the dipof the hills be 
hind Hollygrove, something lew than @ 
mile off, and twenty minutes’ struggle witb 
wind and weather landed us» safely in the 
little cluster of houses which calied itself a 
village. 

It was easy to find Mr. Pink, Gillder’s 
foreman. 

His lod were in the post-office, gen. 
oral dealer's chief baker's, combined in 
one, which, noxt to the vicarage, was the 
largest and most imposing house in the vil- 


lage. 
“fic was evidently very much sur 
by what both Charlie and I bad to tell. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I can answer for it 
the library door was locked fast enough 
by two o'clock ) esterday, and to iny know- 
ledye no one has been in there to-day, for 
the panels for the bookcases have not beep 
gent down from town yet, and things! 
that rooin are ata standstill for the pres- 
ent.”’ 

Charlie looked at me. 

“Could anyone get at 
asked. 

“Well, sir, anybody inight have a second 
key, but no one could get our key. Here 
itis in iny pocket.”’ 

He produced a bunch of keys, selected 
one, and showed it to us, 

“It has not been out of — possession 
since the work began,'’ be said. 

There was aquiet dignity about the man 
which carried conviction along with it. 

We both felt it would be limpossible to 


the key?” I 


and 





commonplace inanities of other young 
women. 
At least I thought so; but now she sat 


silent, letting chance after chance of slip- 
ping in one of her sinart sayings go by until 
at last Severn turned on ber with— 

“Eh, Kit, are you tongue-tied this even- 
ing? Youdo not seem to have a word for 
any of us.”’ 

She started, blushing evony 

“] was thinking,’ she faltered out. 

“Thinking ! What do young women have 
to think about, Etty ?’’ Severn cried, fling- 
ing biinself down on the lounge beside 
Kathleen. . 

“I could never discover what they have to 
occupy their thoughts unless thoy took up 
a whitin—or fell in love.”’ 

“Don’t you think a new gown would af- 
ford some matter for thought? ’’ Cissy said 
meditatively. 

“Kit is above thinking of her clothes,’ 
laughed Severn. 

“Above thinking of my clothes? You 
must think nea very extraordinary per- 
gon, Charlie!’ Kathleen exclalined, “I can 
assure you very few women rise to such 
a height thatthey can becoine indifferent 
to what they wear. Iain not one of the 


“Well then, were your thoughts in your 


| wardrobe when you sat looking as if you 
| neither heard or saw what 


was going on 
around you? ”’ Severn asked. 
“No, they were not,’’ Kathleen said, her 


color rising still more. 

“Come, come, I will not have Kit wor- 
ried,”’ Etty cried out from the table. ‘You 
are not bound Wanswer impertinent ques- 


| tions, Kit.’’ 


doubt his word, yet neither of- us 
| could have been ansto what we 
had seen. 
“Someone must bave made out a second 
key,” Severn said. “Ll should very much 
| like to have a look round the library, that ie 
if you will lend me your keys—or will you 
come back with us yourself? Its a bad 
night, it is true,but then | ai most anxious 
to get at the bottom of this, and I should 
very inuch like you to come? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Pink said; “1 was just going 
to offer to come, for I want to got to the bot- 
toin of it too,”’ 

Our walk back was simply a repetition of 
our walk to the village, only | think the 
slush was wetter and the wind colder; we 
were delighted when we saw the lawnps 
| gleaming scross the snow, and knew we 
were near bume. 

Severn opened the front door quietly, and 
with as little noise as it was possbie for 
three men to inake, we entered.the ball, 

Taking one of the janips trom ite stand, 
the master of the bouse approached the 
library door. 
| Jt was fast locked. 

“I thought sv," cried the foreman, turn- 
| ing to us. 

“Itis very odd,’’ Severn maid, ‘‘but as 
we are here we inay as well take « look 
round.” 

Pink unlocked and flung open the door, 
but none of us ventured acrvss the thres- 
hold. 

We stood sickened 
group about the dour 

The room was filled with the the 


mistakou 
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odor which had so startled us 


the n and which had come 
— mein m room. 
@ looked at each other. 
“Drains?” said Severn, turning to the 
foreman. 


“No, sir, not a drain pasmes near this part 


of the We had the floor upon ac- 
count of that smell; ‘twasn’t half as bad 
either.’’ 


“You noticed it before then?" Severn 
askeds 

“Yes, sir; here and in the two upper 
rooms,"’ 

“Ab! the room at the corner? "’ ! cried. 

“You,” said Pink, turning on ino sharply; 
“how do you know?” 

“Because | sleep in it,’ I maid, and 
then I told Severn of my last night's ex- 
perience. 

He could only say “Ilow very strange!" 
and look at the foreman. 

“What other room did you perceive it 
in?’ I asked. 

“The room Lah tem, 
the other side,’ Pink replied. 

“Kathleen's room,’’ Sevérn said; I] must 
ask her."’ 

“No—don't,"” I cried, “onl get Mrs. 
Severn to put her somnewhere else.” 


to yours, on 


The foreman came forward quietly. 
“Allow me, sir,’ he sald, taking the 
lamp out of Severn's hand and going tear- 


leasly into the room. 

E:nboldened by bis example we followed 
him. 

The saine sense of an awful presence 
amon us, which I and the rest of our 
party bad felt on the previous evening, 
Came upon us now. 

Pink was like a ghost, Severn's face ex- 
pressed unbounded horror and disgust. 

The foreinan's eyes went round the room 
as ifseeking for something, and I felt the 
gamne rush of blood te iny heart as I had 
done onthe night before, but the loathsome 
ainell neemed to drift away, and the dread 
sensation lessened in a moment. 

We went round the room, opened every 
press, poked the walls, flung back the 
shutters. 

Nothing was to be seen, nor, although wo 
went through the whole of the front part 
of the house, did we come upon anything 
startling. 

As we returned to the hall we saw a 
white figure coine'gliding down the stairs, 

The foremnan started, but to me there was 
nothing very surprising in it. 

It was only Cissy Redfern in a soft cling- 
ing white gown, dressed for dinner. 

Bae looked at us. 

“Why—not dressod! We were wonder- 
ing what had become of you. Kitty bas been 
sending everywhere for you, Charlie, and 
we went to listen at your door, Major Tot- 
tenham. We heard you fussing about in- 
side,"’ she said. 

“Did you?" I asked, and then I remom- 
bered inyself, 

The girls must not know of the mysteri- 
ous things going on around us, 

“We'll soon be ready,'’ I said, opening 
the drawing-room door for her. 

Once she had disappeared, | beckoned to 
the foreman, 

“Come with mo,”’ I said,‘*we do not want 
the ladios to be frightened, but I'd like you 
to come to my room.” 

We went upstairs together and entered 
the warm, bright, luxurious apartinent. 

A faint sickly smell seemed to linger 
about in it, but there was nothing else. 

We held a brief consultation in’ whispers, 
and the man agreed to search the upper part 
of the house while we were at dinner. 

“Totell the truth,’’ said Severn, ‘my 
wife's jowels are worth stealing, and I aim 
rathor anxious on their account, 80 InNany 
things of the kind have been stolen of late. 
l'il take the inmost valuable of them to 
London to-morrow, but in the meantime 

In the meantime we must scurry into 
our clothes and eat our dinner as best we 
ovuld. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Doren Well. 


BY HBNKY SELBY. 








Doren progeety, a good long distance 
from the kitchen door of the mansion, 

a queer stone well. 

te was of carved stone, with grotesque 
heads and faces on every side, and behind 
it the head and body of some fiendish-look- 
ing thing—a sort of satyr it seemed—with 
such flerce expression in its carven eyesthat 
a.l children were afraid of it. 

A rustic shed covered the well. 

Ivy crept oven it, and half hid the stone 
fuco 


Pe years there stood upon the old 


And it was certainly a very picturesque 

object. 
here had never been either wind!:.. or 

sweep; only a chain fastened to the roof of 
the shed, to which the bucket was attached ; 
but the water was always so high that it was 
very easy to draw it in this way. 

In connection with this well, however, 
something very remarkable had occurred. 

In the year 1644, wren the house was first 
occupied by the family, a young gir!, Kath- 








rine Doren by naine, the younger daughter | 


of the house, had gone to the well in the, 


edge of the eveniny to fill a pail. 

She never returned. 

Her friends went in search of her, and 
found the nail on the well's curb. 

It was thought at first that she was 
drowned, but this was not the case. 

However, she was never seen again. 

Her triends fancied she had been mur- 
desed; strangers believed that 


eloped with some lover; but no one ever 
knew what had become of Kathrine Dorea. 

Meanwhile, her niece, a child at the time, 
grew up, > and had a ter, 
whom she named Kathrine, after her lost 


aunt. 

Forty years from the day on which the 
first Kathrine had disap , this second 
Kathrine, then seventeen years old, went in 
the gloaming of an autumn day to the stone 
well to filla china pitcher. 

Again the same thin maggeneds the 
itcher was found on the well curb, and 
athrine was never seen again. 

The whole country was scoured ; posters 

up in every town; advertisements 
nserted in every paper; but the mother 
died of griet without having beard any tid- 
ings of her daughter. | 
ines then, in every generation, the same 
thing had happened. 

Seven girls had gone to the well for water 
and were never seen since, and, strangely 
enough, each had been named Kathrine. 

Yet #0 sceptical are the people of to-day, 
that no one believed all that was said; and 
it was thought in the neighborhood that the 
Dorens were a race given to elopement, and 
that the girls took advantage of the legend 
of the well. 

In the year 1544 the old house was a 
crumbling edifice that rocked in the wind 
when it blew strongly, and the widow of 
the last Doren, to whom it fell on the death 
of her husband's father, hesitated about tak- 
ing up her abode there; but she was poor, 
and really had little choice. 

So to the old house she went,with her one 
daughter, Kathrine—a girl of eighteen, 
blue-eyed, golden-haired, and bonny. 

The widow had heard the story of the dis- 
appearance of the girls, but had scarcely 
believed, and had never repeated it to her 
daughter. 

Kathrine was in utter ignorance of it, and 
ofthe we!l. 

She ran about the garden,discovering new 
beauties at every turn, and at last actually 
danced with delight before the old stone 
well. 

“Like a well in an old fairy story, 
mamma,’’ she exclaimed, as she described 
it. ‘It makes me feel as though we really 
ought to find an old castle somewhere to 
match it. Just the well for a trysting- 
place."’ 

“If I remember rightly, it has been an 
unlucky well enough for the Doren 
woinen,’’ said the widow. 

“Tell me the story, mother,” cried Kath- 
rine. 

‘No; idle tales like that are best untold,”’ 
said the widow. “No doubt itis very good 
cold water; but when you mneet your sweet- 
heart, [ hope it won't be at the well, but un- 
der your mother's eyes, in the house here."’ 

Kathrine laughed. 

‘The sweetheart must come first,’’ she 
said, and began to help her mother do the 
housework. 

But she kept thinking of the well, and 
that evening, at dark, she took from the 
shelf in the kitchen a pitcher, quaint as the 
house itself, and without saying anything 
to her mother, ran down the garden path. 

It was two hundred years from the day on 
which her ancestress, the first lost Kath- 
rine, had she but known it. 

But she did not. 

She eres along to the well, swinging 
the old blue pitcher in her hand. 

She reached it, and bent over the curb. 

A dim reflection of her own face greeted 
her. 

“Ilow high the water is!’ she said. “I 
can reach it with the pitcher,’ and bent 
lower still. 

But, failin.s to reach the water, she set the 
pitcher on the curb, and caught the chain 
which held the bucket. 

On the instant it seemed to her that the 
stone satyr behind the fountain darted his 
head forward, and rolled his great eves,and 
at the same instant great hands seized her 
arins and dragged her downwards. 

The poor girl struggled and tried to 
scream. 

The water was in her eyes, ber ears, and 
her mouth; the blood rushed to ber lead. 

Still the great hands held ber, until sud- 
denly she found herself leaving the water. 

She stood in a great cave of white stone, 
with stalactites hanging from the roof; and 
the thing that held her she could not see, for 
it was behind her. 

The stalactites glittered like diamonds— 
they draped the entrance to another cave. 

his, however, as she was still pushed 
forward, she saw to be gorgeous with pearls 


| and opals and sea ere of ali sorts. 


In its midst, under a sparkling canopy, 
lay a beautiful being, like a man, but more 
radiant, nore splendid—a man whose eyes 
were jewels, whose teeth were pearl, whose 
lips were coral. 

He looked at her and smiled. 

And now for the first time the strange be- 
ing who held her spoke. 

“My prince,’ he said, “I bring you an 
eighth Kathrine." 

And the girl,looking round,saw the stone 
features of the sculptured satyr behind the 
well. 

‘Kathrine!’ repeated the being he ad 
dressed. “A pretty Kathrine, too—young, 
fresh, lovely. Katie mine, welcome to my 
palace. All that you can ask for shall be 
yours, and you my queen.” 

There was a subtle power in his cves, 

A strange inesmeric influence seemed to 


| draw her towarda him. 


| charms the bird. 


she had | 


It was like that with which the snake 
But at the moment she heard a strange 
fluttering chorus of sighs,and looking about 
her, saw the figures of seven wornen,all old 
and bent, sitting at seven spinning-wheels 
They seemed to be of stone; but as she 


luoked they sighed again, and each turned | 





into a white dove, that came fluttering 


towards her. 

The breeze they made with their wings 
seemed to dispel the enchantment the man 
with the jewel-like eyes bad cast about her 

“Let me go!” she cried. “In the name o. 
Heaven, let ine go home to my mother!” 

She forced herself into the outer cave, 
thence into the cold water of the well, call- 
ing on all the holy names she knew mean- 
while. ’ 

Again her breath deserted her; the water 
rushed into her eyes and ears; but blindly 
feeling about, she caught the bucket that 
had drepped into the water after her. 

Above her, at the top of the well, the 
blessed blue sky was visible. 

At that moment a head blotted it out. 

A man—a laborer—going home from bis 
work, had paused there to drink; and the 
next moment she lay senseless and pallid on 
the grass beside the well. 

When she came to herself she told her 
story. 

Some said that she had only one of those 
visions which the drowning are said to 
have, and that the cold weil had its source 
in some hidden cave, whither the water at 
times had power to draw any object on its 
surface ; and some grew pale and shuddered 
as they thought of the seven stone Kath- 
rines at their stone spinning-wheels. 

But the widow Doren never said what she 
thought; she only caused a mason to bring a 

reat flag-stone to the well, cover it, cement 
t, and seal it up forever. 


The Duchess. 


BY W. J. LACEY. 














HEN Elsie Lawton went upto Rocky 
Mount that sumimer,’she carried an 
ainount of fine and dainty clothing 

that made the plain country »ple open 
their eyes in amazement and admiration. 

She had never before spent a summer at 
uncle Seth's, for there was a great family of 
girls, and each one must bave her turn at 
Rocky Mount. 

Elsie was the youngest, 80 at last it came 
about that while the rest of the family went 
to the ee > for the summer, Elsie went 
up to Uncle Seth's. 

She was just eighteen; a handsome, 
haughty, dainty little lady, sweet and gra- 
cious enough in her way, but with a good 
deal of pride of position. 

How she caine by these notions [ will not 
undertake to tell, for Uncle Seth and her 
father were own brothers; and though one 
was a hard-working farmer, and theother a 
city broker, both men were alike, simple, 
kind-hearted, and cordial to high or low. 

Elsie’s ywother was a true-learted lady, 
rather more dignified and reserved than her 
husband, and i:lsie inay have taken some 
of her stately ways from her; the stately 
ways which had had won for her at home 
the title of the Duchess. 

Well, she went to Rocky Mount, and ate 
her first supper in the pleasant summer 
dining-room which opened out upon the 
wide lawn. 

The supper consisted of the whitest of 
bread with home-made butter, some oo 
strawberries, some rich yellow cream, an 
a dish of cold meat, to which, latter Uncle 
Seth and atall young man, with handsome 
gray eyes and curly brown hair, did ample 
justice. 

This young man was introduced to Elsie 
as Mr. Owen,and Uncle Seth addressed him 
familiarly as Jason. 

Elsie was pleased to be quite gracious to 
Mr. Owen, and took his very evident admir- 
ation with a little conscious poise of her head 
and an exquisite rose flush in her smooth 
cheek. 

But she received a sudden shock after tea, 
when in the course of their conversation,the 
young man calinly informed her that he was 
one of her uncle's tarm hands—or at least 
made some remark fromm which she drew 
that interence. 

The next day, when she met him in his 
shirt sleeves, with a broad straw hat set 
back on his handsome head, and a harness 
over one arm,she gave hima cold little bow, 
and passed on to the bars which opened to a 





long shady lane, through which the cows 
passed on their way to and from the pas- | 
ture. 

He looked after her with much admira- | 
tion and some amusement, and presently 
she electrified him by turning and saying 
very condescendingly: 

“Jason, won't you be good enough to 
drop these bars for me? I wish to go 
through.” 

Uncle Seth Lawton was just behind the 
young man, and said, in an undertone: 

“They call her the Duchess at home. 
That sounds like it, my boy!” 

Owen made a swift gesture of silence, and 
proceeded to obey the little lady's oom- 
tnands, while Uncle Seth marched off to the 
barn, chuckling away to himself. 

Elsie had net been there three weeks be- 
fore it was evident to all the family that 
Jason Owen was her devoted admirer. 

Mrs. Lawton ventured a playful remark 
to that effect one day, and was a good deal 
surprised when her pretty niece turned 
a .0ok of unmistakeable displeasure upon 
her. . 

“Aunt Rath! Of course you are joking, 
but I will say that such a joke is very dis- | 
agreeable to me.”’ 

She passed from the room,and Aunt Ruth 
looked after her in comical distnay, when a 
sinothered laugh drew her attention to the 
vine-covered window. 

Just o side Uncle Seth and Jason were 
. ying their evening smoke, and had 
Ovérhéad the conversation whic ase 
between Elsie and her aunt. he rvan 

“Don’t say @ word, mother,” said Seth 





en 


| range. 





Lawton to his wife. : 

there is an gull beret 
Jason snd herself. Bless her 

Where hid the girl sch notfons? so! 
sound at the heart, know only she's grown 
ap Oo Te Even if ae0n was Only « 
poor farm d,he is the equal ofany in the 
country In common sense and brains. Eb 
a aed . 

“ t 


very good of you to 
friend,” said the young’ unin Bn te 
“but it wouldn't sound well for me to 
a ar lled off by hi 
e stry ° maelf goose 
woes the a ht deepened Iolo mat ne 
coming u e 6, with his 
Iily-budae Z ‘ oe A Sa. of 
Now, pond-lilies were "s especial de. 
light, and she could not repress 
ery ai the sight at thoi, * litle 
se ou like them, little Duch “ 
said softly ; “they are for you.” ere 
r= drew herself up instantly. 
“You inust not speak to me that.’ 
w cpof_-why net?” ts wna 
“No?—why not?” he queried coolly, with 
his handsome eyes fixed upon her haubgt 
face " y 


He certainly looked every inch a hand. 
some gentleman as he stood easily, with his 
fragrant burden, before her; and Elsie be. 
aed ig feel absurdly disconcerted and awk. 
ward. 

She made a desperate attempt to recover 
herself. 


“It is my desire that you— will 
continue the little attentions which of aioe 


can amount to noma coming from you to 
me, and which I dislike exceedingly. 1 
will not take your lilies, Jason, and remem. 
ber in the future to addrees me by my pro- 
per name—Miss Lawton.” 

She =e o maveenans to pass on, but he 
dropped h 68 on the ground before 
and caught ber hands in Fis. - 

Taken by surprise, sho stood quite stil] 
while he poured forth some passionate 
words: 

‘*My little darling,I love you—you can 
help that! The very ouatienl seer dainty 
foot rests on is precious to me—you cannot 
help that. Prince or peasant, gentleman or 
laborer, no Man can give you nore than the 
true love and devotion of a heart that knows 
itself to be your peer. Ah, proud little 
Duchess! Rule as royally as you may, you 
cannot rule out the love that Jason Owen 
bears for you!” 

The next moment he was gone,and Elsie, 
her heart beating in great suffocating throbs, 
her cheeks crimson, and her eyes full of 
angry tears, sped away through the odorous 
twilight to the house. 

Elsie had never listened to such words as 
these before. 

She could never forget them. 


It was the very perfection of presumption 
in this Jason Owen of course, and she inust 
in the future treat him with proper reserve 
and coldness; but she would not mention 
the affair to her uncle, for she had no wish 
to injure the young man, and if her uncle 
should discharge him, very likely he would 
be without means of earning bis living. 

She began to experience quite a sense of 
pity for the imprudent young person, and 
prepared to meet him on the morrow with 
a@ gracious coldness which, while it should 
reprove his presuinption, would still assure 
ee of her willingness to let it pass into ob- 

ivion. 

Who can tell what a day may bring 
forth ? 

The next morning the hired girl went 
away in a fit of anger,and Mrs. Lawton was 
taken suddenly and violently ill with neur- 
algia. . 

**Reckon you'll have to get dinner for us, 
little girl,’’ said Uncle Seth to Elsie. 

“I!” exclaimed Elsie indismay. “Why, 
I don’t know the first thing about cooking.” 

Unole Seth looked at Jason Owen help- 
lessl v. 

“I wall pet the dinner,” said the you 
man gravely, “and Miss Lawton can atten 
to her aunt.” 

He get dinner. 

Elsie turned away that he might not see 
the smile on her li 

Ife had evidently quite forgotten his love- 
making of the evening before. tae 

Uncle Seth went away to the field with his 
two boys, and Jason Owen rolled his sbirt- 
sleeves up over his muscular arins and went 
to work in the kitchen, while Elsie pro- 
ceeded t the sick ehainber. 

Elsie was a famous nurse, and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing her patient drop 
off into a quiet slumber. 

She descended to the kitchen, where Jason 
was making extensive preparations for din- 
ner, his curly hair powdered with flour, & 
basting-spoon in one hand, and a dredging- 
box in the other. 

Elsie siniled as she caught sight of ay o 

Looking up, he caught the smile be 
laughed as he shut the oven-door on a join 
of roast beef. ” he 

“How is your patient, Miss Elsie? 
queried. re- 

“Asleep,” replied Elsie, forgetting to 
sent his familiar addresa, as seatio ao eg 
before a pan of green peas, she 
shell them. ich fol- 

That day, and several days wb “ 
lowed, contained good, wholesome lesson 
for Elsie. i . 

She grew positively ashamed of her gnor 
ance of household matters. the hot 

She burned her pretty hands over 


She boiled the eggs for breakfast ® whole 
hour instead of four aninutes. h it 

And Jason Owen watched her throne iy 
all with a half smiling, balf serious, O ore 
admiring look, which oconfased Elsie 


: ow 
than anything else, but which did — ie 
arouse in her that feeling of anger 
had at first experionced. pom 


Wha she should have done al) 
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———— = 
ful days without Jason Owen she did | a tram his wa 
dread . Levent oointeae: YUP our rosd—s| down. Dear me, dear me, what has bap- 


5 ee generalissimo in the kitchen, 


and the Duchess became his most humble 
and grateful imitator. 

She made a mental vow that she would 
study housekeeping aud cooking as soon as 
she returned hone. 

At last Aunt Ruth began to get better,and 
Uncle Soth rode away one afternoon, re- 
turning with a new maid, whose braad, 
gowl-natured face gave token of an even 


ei PT the household settled back into its 


old routine. 

Now that Jason Owen was leas in the 
house, he fell into a cold and reserved treat- 
nent of the Duchess, which should have 
suited her precisely, but which—oh, the 
queerness of woman !—seemed to have the 
ver opposite effoct. 

The day tor her home-flitting was draw- 
ing near,and Elsie knew in her proud little 
heart that she felt very badly at the thought 
of leaving her uncle’s hired man. 

The night before her pe he joined 
ber as she strolled down the lane. 

He was silent and abstracted; and she a 
little ard and halfashamed to say something 
which she very tnuch wished to. 

At last she tremulously broke the silence 
with: i 

“Mr. Oweti, before I go home I want you 
to know that Iam very much ashamed of 
mvself for certain ideas which 1 entertained 
when I first came here.”’ 

She faltered and flusned, and he smiled 
quietly down at her. 

“I know you must think me a goose,” 
she went on weg La 4 tg her formal 
manner of ep “for tal ing to you as I 
have, and I beg your pardon.’ 

She quite broke down here,and turned to 
run away, but he held her fast. 

“I will forgive you on one condition, my 
little Duchess,’”’ he whispered softly; “that 
you will say—‘Jason, I love you!’ ” 

Lo, what atransformation ! 

The meek little Duchess repeated his 
words in the demurest of tones,and after an 
hour's ramble in the moonlight they entered 
the house for Uncle Seth blessing. 

“What a farmer’s wife you'll make, 
child!’ said the vid man, with asly twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“But, uncle, I am going right home to 
learn to cook. I shall put away all my ex- 
travagant ideas now, for you know Jason is 
@ poor man.” 

‘Yes,drearful poor,” repeated Uncle Seth, 
as he burst into a hearty fitof laughter, in 
which he was joined by Jason. “Why, 
Duchess, Jason owns the handsomest place 
in the country upin Stoneham. Bless your 
little heart he is worth twice as much money 
as your father."’ 

Klsie turned a reproachfil look upon 
Jason, who said, in a oonciliatory tone. 

“Forgive me, your grace. You snubbed 
me awfully, you know,and I could not help 
it. To-inorrow we will ride over to Stone- 
ham, and you see your future home.”’ 

But although her husband is a rich man, 
the Duchess is a nice little housewife now, 
and does not boil eggs a whole hour in or- 
der to have them soft. 


Betsy’s Blunder. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











Boone, thoughtfully. ‘Well,I al- 

waysdid respect the clergy, no mat- 
ter ifthey ain’t no higher than strolling 
parrons. 

“And this man hasa regular parish and 
all that. 

“Do you suppose I'd suit him,sister Simp- 
kine?” 

“I think you’d ought to, sister Boone,” 
said Mra. Simpkins, impressively. ‘But 
the trouble is that these middle-aged minis- 
ters generally seem to preter very young 
girls with no more experience or discretion 
than my white kitten. 

“Not that I’vqany call to say that Mr. 
Seth Hodges is inclined that way. I'in only 
generalizing you see, sister Boone. I do 
really think you’re the very wouan fora 
clergyman’s wife, a0 says I to Simpkins, 
when I heard Mr. Hodges was coming to 
conduct the week of prayers in Bellegrove, 
says I, ‘Send him to sister Betsy Boone's. 
That's the place for him,’ says I.’ 

“I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you, 
sister Simpkins,” said Miss Betsy, siniling 
until every talse tooth in her bead was dis- 
tinctly visible. 

“And I won't forget itof you. P’raps 
rene. Simpkins would like a leg of spring 

in 

“We butchered yesterday—and I've been 
saving up a dozen of them Plymouth Rock 
eR “4 yo 

“An you could eat a jarof m 
plums, as was put up by oiiow Warine’s 
a I'm sure you're kindly welooime to 

a. 

So Mrs. Simpkins went home laden with 
§00d things ofthe world, and Betsy Boone 
put on her blue gingham apron and began 
to make an eapecial variety of cakes of 
which she herselfalone possessed the magic 
formula—a cake called “angels’ food,” 
wherewithal she thought it would be most 
Bat apie to regale the coming inan. 

“i must see and have plenty of coffee,”’ 
Said she to herself. ' 7 

“Gentlemen are always fond of coftee,and 


V "boon a wife, doeshe?”’ said Beta 


Scold boiled tongue wouldn’t come 
Siniss. And—dear me, Sally Johnson, is 
that you?” 


Be 68, it is me,” said an alert, yellow-faced 
“wie woinan, ina pink sun-bonnet, and a 
scanty calico dress, turned thrifty 
“a it from the dew and the dust. 

“b JUS. Wanted to warn you that thore wea 


up to | 


work as my Eliakim. 

“Mrs. Squire Soper, she just locked and 
bolted her doors, and made believe there 
wasn't nobody at home—and p’raps that 
would be the best way for a lone woman 
like you, Betay Boone.” 

Miss Betsy's keen blue eye flashed scorn- 
ful lightning. e 

“What should I lock my doors and win- 
dows for?” said she. “I ain't afraid of the 
biggest tramp going. 

“All the same though, Sally, I':n obliged 
to you for coming to tell me.” What sort of 
a looking fellow is he ?"’ 

“Tall and broad-shouldered,” said Sally. 
‘Hangs down his head, and looks at you 
onesided, as if he was ashamed of himaelf, 
as I don't doubt he'd ought to be,and wears 
a queer flapping hat down over his eyes.” 

“Humph,’’ said Miss Betsy. “He'd better 
let me alone."’ ° 

“Goin' to have coinpany?"” questioned 
Sally Johnson, eyeing the preparations for 
“angels’ food"’ somewhat wistfully. 

iss Boone nodded. 


“The Reverend Seth Hodges is to be here 
to-morrow,”’ said she, ‘to conduct the week 
of prayer. You're going, ain't you,Sally?”’ 

rs. Johnson sighed deeply. 

‘I 8’ pose so,’’ said she. "Though I don't 
seem to get much good praying. 

“I sometimes think the good Lord 
has forgotten me, since Eliakim took to 
drink, and my daughter Mary fn away 
with Bill Keeler, as never has n able to 
support her. 

“However, I'll attend the imeetings, if I 
possibly can.’’ 

And away she went, picking her way 
along the edge of-the road,and wishing that 
Betsy Boone had been thoughtful enough 
to offer her a glass of eoul butter-milk 
which stood in its tin pailon the kitchen 
table. 

‘‘Tramps, eh?’’ said Miss Boone, as she 
whisked energetically away at the whites of 
a bowl of eggs until they foamed up like so 
much snow. “I'll show ’em.’’ 

And she glanced meaningly at atub of by 
no means iminaculate soapsuds which she 
had saved from yesterday's wash, to throw 
around the roots of the grape vines when 
leisure should afford itself. 

She was just washing ~4 the best gold- 
band china, wiping it with a dainty-fringed 
china cloth, when a human head darkened 
the level of the kitchen window. 

She turned around and saw the very per- 
sonage described by Sally Johnson—a tall, 
round shouldered individual, with a fla 
ping straw hat which nearly covered h 
sun-burnt countenance. 

Strapped loosely acrossthe left shoulder 
he carried a flat leather bag or pack, which, 
in Miss Betsy Boone’s eyes, formed the 
inerest excuse for being a travelling vendor 
book-agent, or seller of soaps and per- 
fumery. 

“A hem-m-m !”" said the presence, sonor- 
ously. 

Miss Betsy Boone took no notice of this 
guttural way of opening a conversation. 

“Is the lady of the house at bome?’’ in- 
sinuatingly began the hero of the flapping 
hat. 
“Yes, she is,’ curtly responded Miss 


tay. 

“and she don’t want none of your non- 
sense, neither. So clear out!’’ 

The stranger began to fumble with the 


straps and buckles of the flat leather 
yack. 
. “T have here——”’ he cominenced. 


“JT don’t want any !’’ said Miss Betsy. 

‘But you will perceive that——”’ 

“T never use it,’’ said Miss Betsy. 

“You will allow me to—”’ 

“No, I won't!’ exclaimed Miss Bets 
Boone, beginning to lose all patience at this 
pertinacity of her unexpected guest. “Will 
you go, or won’t you? That's what I want 
to know !”” 

“I wish, first——’”’ 

What it was that he wished, Miss Boone 
never waited to ascertain. 

She caught a long-handled tin saucepan 
trom its hook over the kitchen-dresser, « 4 
ped it into the ‘‘sudsy"’ contents of the tub, 
and flung itina turbid shower over the 
round shoulders and the flapping hat. 

The stranger gave a little gasp, but Miss 
Betay afforded him no opportunity to re- 
monstrate, following up her advantage with 
a second, 4 third, and yet a fourth saucepan 
tull of soapsuds, 

“There!’’ said she, desisting at last, with 

a sigh of triumphant relief. “Now I guess 
you'll go!” 
Her conjectures were correct—the ‘angel 
unawares,’ whom she had declined to en- 
tertain, was harrying along the road, shak- 
ing his dripping hat by its brim, and casting 
behind him ever and anon apprehensive 
glances, as if he half expected to be follow- 
ed and re-deluged, whether he woulg or 
not. 

And Miss Betsy Boone went back to her 
work with a chuckle. 

“The ide of bolting and barring one’s 
doors and windows,*’ said she, ‘as if one 
was alraid of these miserable tramps, when 
afew drops of soapsuds settles ‘ein 60 
easily.” / : 

Sister Simpkins was just sitting down to 
her noon-day meal of fricassed chicken, 

reen peas, and currant pudding, witb the 
Seacon opposite, in his shirt sleeves,and the 
| six little Simpkinses ranged neatly on 
either side of the table, when a forlorn 
and dripping object presented itself at the 
door. 

“Why!” cried 
up, and instinctively 
tle Simpkins off it, 
walk in, Mr. Hodges. 
| “it down. John James” (to the dinner- 
| laag Simpkins), “stop bewling, and sit 





Mrs. Simpkins, starting 
tipping the nearest lit- 
it's Mr. Hodges! Do 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


pened to you?”’ 

While the deacon, nevera very read 
-_ with his tongue, eat staring and 
en 


“I've had a narrow very narrow 
escape,’ said the Reverend Mr. H who 


was still pa for breath. 
“I really think ma'am, that Bellegrove is 
insane! 


“Everybody here has locked and chained 
their doors against me! I heve been treated 
with the most marked incivility—and atthe 
residence of Miss Betay Boone, just beiow 
here—a place to which I was espacially re- 
commended by the committee—a madwo- 
man! yes, sister Simpkins, positively a 
nad woman, flung dirty water over ine, be- 
fere | could produce my letter of recom- 
mendation."’ 

**Blesa iny soul !"’ said the deacon. 

‘It's some mistake,’ said Mrs. Simpkins. 
“They must have took you for a tramp,or a 
travelling agent, or some such nuisance! 
Dear, dear, whatan awkward olunder to 
be sure! Deacon, take brotber Hodges into 
the bed-room, and see ifone of your clean 
shirts won't fit him.” 

Fromm the deacon's bedroom Mr. Hodges 
emerged a sadder and a cleaner man. 

But the Weex of Prayer didn't do Miss 
Betsy Boone much good, spiritually or 
otherwise. 

“It would have been all right,”’ she said, 
with tears in her eyes, “if only Sally John- 
#on had minded her own business !’’ 

——— 

THe Fair FaMILy. — Amon the 
various tales connected with the lore of 
Welsh fairies is the following: 

A young inan had just quitted an adjacent 
farm-house early one fine suinmer's morn- 
ing, when he heard a little bird singing in 
the most enchanting strain on a tree close 
by. Allured by the melody, he sat down 
under it until the music ceased, when he 
arose yey a few minutes only had 
elapsed, but his surprise may well be iima- 

ined when he saw the tree withered and 
yarkless. Returning full of astonishment 
to the house, he found that changed too,and 
no one within but an old inan whorn he had 
never seen before. He asked him what he 
was doing there? upon which the old man 
abruptly inquired who was he that dared 
insult him in his own house? “In yourown 
house! where's oy father and mother,” 
said he, ‘“‘whom I left here a few minuter 
since, while I listened to the most charining 
music under yon tree, which, when I arose 
was withered and leafless, and all things, 
too, seemed changed.”” “Under the tree! 
inusic! Whatis your name?” “John,” 
said he. ‘Poor John!"’ cried out the old 
man; “] heard my grandfather, who was 

our father,often speak of you, and long did 
be bewail your absence ; fruitless inquiries 
were made after you ; but old Catti Madien 
said that you were under the power of fairies 
and would not be released until the last sap 
of that sycamore tree was dried up.’’ ““Em- 
brace, embrace, ny dear uncle, your ne- 

»hew!’’ The old man, was about to em- 
Cones him, but he suddenly crumbled to 
dust ! 

In ancient times, a door in a rock near the 
lake was found open a certain day every 

ear, we think it was May Day ; those who 
had the curiosity and resolution to enter, 
were conducted by a secret 6, which 
terminated in asmal) island in the centre 
of the lake; here the visitors were surprised 
with the pros of a most enchanting gar- 
den, stored with choicest fruits and flowe 
and inhabited by the Fair Family, a kin 
of fairies, whose beauties could be equalled 
only by the courtesy and affability which 
they exhibited to those who pleased them ; 
they gathered fruits and flowers tor eacn of 
thelr guests, entertained themwith the 
most exquisite music, disclosed to them 
inany secrets of futurity, and invited them 
to stay as long as they should find their at- 
tention agresable; but the island was sec- 
ret, and nothing of the produce must be car- 
ried away. The whole of this scene was in- 
visible to those who stood without the mar- 
gin of the lake; only an indistinct mass was 
seen in the middle, and it was observed that 
no bird would fly over the water, and that 
a soft strain of music at times breathed with 
rapturous sweetness in the breeze of the 
morning. It happened upon one of these 
annual visits thata sacrilegious wretch, 


when about to leave the garden, puta flower 


which he had been presented, in his pocket; 
but the theft boded hiin no good, As soon 
as he had touched unhallowed ground, the 
flower vanished, and he lost his senses. Of 
this injury the fairy family took no notice 
atthe time; they dismissed their guests 
with their accustoined courtesy, and the 
door was closed as usual, but their resent- 
ment ran high; for though the Fair Family 
and their garden undoubtedly occupy the 
spot to this day, though the birdsstill kee 
at a respectable distance from the lake, an 
some broken strains of music are still heard 
at times, yet the door which led to the is- 
land was never reopended. Soine time afer 
this, an adventurous person attempted to 
draw off the water, in order to discover its 
contents,when a terrific forin arose from the 
midst of the lake, commanded him to desist 
or otherwise he would drown the country. 
— ———>_- —-e 

Afrew mornings ago seven prisoners es- 
caped from a Texas jail. Two cliizens of 
Austin were talking of the affair. One of 
them remarked: ‘“Those prisoners are very 
shrewd to make their escape just now.” 
“What do you mean?” “Why, you see, the 
Legislature adjourned the day before,and are 
now returning homne. Ifthe escaped prison- 
ers are arrested on suspicion, they can say 
they are leyisiators,and they will be released 
at once. Nubody will believe that an es 
caped prisoner will avow himself a legislator 
merely 9 avoid being put in jail.” 


Scientific and Useful. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR QuININE.—Macalline, 
an ——— —— from the = of ~~ 
macallo, a tree w grows in Yucatan, 
recommended as su to quinine in the 
treatinent of intern t fevers. 

CEMENT FoR Stoves.—To make a coment 
for stoves take iron filings and mix to 
about the consistency of putty for glazing 
with white lead and linseed ol. Fill in the 
—* as sourely as possible when the stove 

cold, aud let it stand a day or two before 
using. 

Inons.—The blacksmith often Injures the 
wood work of a carriage by fitting bis irons 
when too hot. If the wood burns ever so 
little it weakens it, and if a joint near the 
latter it ia sure toopen. A blacksmith who 
cannot ft an iron without depending apon 
its burning ite way down should never be 
allowed to work ut the forge. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL.—A new school is 
to be opened in Paris for instruction in in- 
dustrial chemistry and physics. Ite object 
in to enable young men to ulre 
knowledge which will enable them to fill 
important positions in works and in manu- 
factories of scientific instruments, and 
to qualify them for undertaking nal 
investigations. 

HEATING BY PETROLEUM.—A method 
of heating by means of petroleuin has late- 
ly been dev by a Frenchman. He uses 
only the leas volatile oils in order to dimin- 
ish danger; but he does not use wicks, bow- 
ever. © has recourse to the pressure “A 
duced by compressed air to cause the oll to 
rine in the burner, the pressures bel 
effected by the injection of air into the 
reservoir by meansof atune and a hollow 
india-rubber device, alternately allowed to 
compress and expand. 

Tue TELEPHONE.—When the veasei La 
Provence, which sank in the Bosphor 
was being raised, the telephone was add 
to the diver’s equipment. One of the 
glasses of the helinet wan replaced by a cop- 
per plate in which a telephone was inserted 
80 that the diver had only toturn his head 
or in order to receive his instructions 
and report what he had seen. Theado 
of this means of communication in divin 
operations will, in case of danger or acciden 
tend to insure safety to lives that otherwise 
would have been sacrificed. 

Ska-WerEpD.—An English scientist is re- 
ported, in the Journal of the Soctety o 
Arts, to have succeeded, after many expe 
ments, in extracting froin sea-we @ sub- 
stance like that of a composition of starch 
and sugar, which ia well adapted for the 
economical manufacture of certain articles 
of commerce such as iinitation leather and 
transparent toys, &c. The seaweed pre- 
viously washed in pure water, or water im- 
vregnated with a little lime or potash, is 
Tried and then pounded or ground acoord- 





ne to its variety and introduced into a con- 
ical boiler. A soluble substance is extract- 
ed by a bath of hot water or streain and the 
residue on cooling becomes gelatinous, 


F acm and arden. 


Tus Exvxectric Liont.— The electric 
light will affect colors of cloths as well as 
paintings in the saine way, but not 6o 
quickiy, as sunlight. 

PILING Woov.—A wood dealer advises 
farmners to pile the aplit article with the 
bark up. Hy so doing the bark adheres to 
the wood, and becoines an itein of some 
linportance when the farmer cords it up for 
the marked. 

BREEDS OF CATTLE.—Breeders of Here- 
fords claim for their favorites thet they are 
among the tnost hardy of all breeds of cattle 
and thus are particularly adapted for coun- 
tries where it is impomsible to take special 
care of cattle through the winter. 














SHALLOW AND Derr Crors.—By grow- 
| ing deeply-rooted crops as part of a rotation 
| the subsoil is made to contribnte to the gen- 
| eral fertility. Shallow-rooted crops, on the 
| other band, have generally a apectal faculty 
| for appropriating food accumulated at the 
surface. 

THe Fucusta.—The fuchsta is readil 
propagated by cuttings of the young wood. 
Meno will root in from two to three weeks, 
when they should be potted in rich soil, sa 
one half garden svil or loam enriched with 
well-rotted manure and one balf leat soil, 
with a little sand added, to make the com- 

yomt very porous, From the time the plant 

fs first potted it should never be allowed to 
become so dry as thatthe growth will be 
closed. 

MANURES AND FERTILIZERS. — Farm 
manures contain all, while commercial fer- 
| tilizers nay contain only a portion of the 
| 
| 





ingredients which plants use for food. But 
if a farmer were to find it profitable to apply 
large quantities of prosphates to his fields, 
as is 0 the case, he would probably 
j secure that material nore cheaply by pur- 
| Chasing a alg oe mga or bone meal, 
| than by getting horse manure from city 
| stables at large expense. 
| Tuer CoLtor or FLowers.—A German 
rofessor assutoing thatthe color of flowers 
s due to the combination of different chem- 
| ical cleornents in their tisues has shown by 
| experiment that when an alooholic extract 
of tho color is made it is enough to add to It 
an acid ora kaline substance tw cause it to 
exhibit any of the colors which plants pre- 
sent. Flowers of the peony for example, 
give a violet liquid t& f 
rel ia added to this | 
red; soda produces, according to the quan 
tity that is added, violet, blue or green. 


alcobol 


f ealt of sor- 
juid lt will turn a pure 
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Presenting the Bride! 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT OU 
NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING THE 
BRIDE” ISONLY OFFERED TOTHOSE 
WHO BEND # FOR A YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION AND FIVE THREE-CENT 
STAMPS TO PAY POSTAGE AND PACK- 
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Club subscribers must also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Premium. 

The Premium cannot be purchased by 
itself; it can only be obtained in connection 
with Tug Post. Only one premium will 
be sent with. each subscription. Wherea 
second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 
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tere | letter. 
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THE FAITH IN FANCY. 

Superstition has not only prevented man- 
kind from attaining a superior eminence of 
happiness, but, what is more deplorable, it 
has added in a great degree to an already 
extensive catalogue of earthly miseries. It 
is not by the ignorant alone that supersti- 
tious beliefs are entertained, but by many 
eminent men of the past and present. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was a firm believer in 
ghosts and second sight. Josephus, the 
great Jewish historian, relates that he saw 
the extraordinary sight of an evil spirit 
being induced to leave the body of an af- 
flicted mortal upon the application of Solo- 
mon’sseal to the patient’s nostril. James 
VI., who was noted for his intellectual at- 
tainments and theological learning, was a 
firm believer in witchcraft. Se deep a hold 
did this absurd notion have on him, that 
he published a work upholding this doc- 
trine,and actually punished all who opposed 
the belief. 

A popular belief is, that the sound pro- 
duced by « little insect known as the 





‘tdeath watch’’ portends the death of some 
relative or friend. That the noise made by 
this little creature resembles the ticking of 
& watch is undisputed, but that it it in any- 
wise foretelis the dissolution of a human 
being is absurd. 

Observation has established the fact that 
these little insects infest decaying timber 





and posts, and that the peculiar noise is 
caused by them in gnawing the wood in 
quest of food. 

The howling of a homeless cur in the 
stillness of the night has caused more dread 
than would the roaring of a wild beast. 
And many who have braved the cannon’s 
mouth, will tremble at the breaking of a 
looking -glass. 

The number thirteen is supposed by many 
to be unlucky, and if they find themselves 
one of a party of that number they will | 
depart with haste. But why should not the 
number thirteen be just as lucky astwelve, 
fourteen, or any other number? Many in- 
stances could be cited to establish this prin- 
ciple, were it necessary. 

Superstitious doctrines are countless in 
number. But a few of them have been 
critically examined before, still, enough, we 
think, to justify the deduction that super- 
stition is founded on and magnified by an ig- 
norance of the plainest truths of natural 
science. If we remove the cause, the 
effect will cease. 

Let more attention be given in the in- 
struction of youth to the inculcation of the 
fundamental principles of the sciences, and 
less to mere ornamental studies, and the re- 
sult will be advantageous to mankind. 

ee 
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THE very best material with which to 
make lamplighters is a postal card cut 
lengthwise into strips one-sixteenth of an 
inch wide. They burn readily, to not give 
off sparks, and leave no ashes. 


LIVERY-MEN in New England towns say 
that the extending use of the telephone is 
doing much harm to their business, as many 
persons who were accustomed to hire teams 
to transact business in adjoining places, now 
stay at home and talk through the wires. 


It is said that the fushion of wearing eye- 





glasses has seriously injured the sight of 
four-fifths of the Russian army officers. An | 
order has been issued forbidding their use | 
by officers in uniform, except on a medica) | 
certificate declaring them necesssary. 

SEVERAL women are employed on the 
staff of computors in the astronomical ob- 
servatory of Harvard College. It is 
claimed that women have shown them- 
selves especially competent in the ordinary 
reductions of observations in more than one 
European observatory. 

AN ingenious way that people have de | 
vised in Germany of avoiding bother by | 
begging tramps, is to put up placards on 
doors and in corridors announcing the pre- 
mises to be the residence or office of a de- 
detective or police commissioner. These 
sign-boards are said to act like a charm. 





MALE prisoners between thirteen and 
sixty in English jails, if in sound health, 
sleep on a plank on entering prison until 
they have attained 240 marks, after which 
they have a mattress five nights in each 
week till they have earned 480 marks, then 
for six nights till they have earned 720, and 
then a mattress every night. 


THERE has just been held in Syracuse a 
long trial of a woman on the charge of mur- 
dering her husband by poison, and much 
testimony of a repulsive character has been 
given, and yet during the trial the court- 
room was daily thronged by women, who 





came early to secure good seats. All 
classes and ages were represented, from 
the old woman of seventy to the slender 
misses in their teens. 

A CONSTITUTIONALLY nervous young 
man in San Francisco dreamed that he stood 
by while some men entered his room, put 
his dead body in a coffin, and prepared it 


| for burial. He looked into the face, and saw | 


| that it was not only no older than himself. 
but a scratch made that day had not healed 





He awoke, and realized that the dream. 
| though wonderfully vivid, had been sug 


| gested by a recent perusal of Bulwer's | 


“Btrange Story ;’’ but he could not rid him- 
self of the idea that he would die soon. 
The dream came to him nightly, and at 
length with the date of his death fixed. 
This was more than ,his head could stand, 
and he died of brain fever. 

Rewornine froma visit to the Princess 
Louise at Kensington Palace recently, Queen 
Victoria drove down the middle of Rotten 
Row, thus exercising a prerogative belong- 
ing exclusively to the Sovereign, and one of 
which she has very rarely availed herself. 
From this ancient privilege of royalty came 
the name ‘‘Route de Roi;’’ whence, by cor- 
ruption, Rotten Row, The King’s Route. 


It will pay any person who has a show 
window to hire a, well-dressed person to look 
at the goois he displays. If the agent will, 
every quarter of an hour, walk up to the 
window as if there were something attract- 
ive in it, some other person will soon stop, 
and the other two will gathera crowd. In 
fact, many ill-bred and inquisitive people 
will force themselves between the first 
comer and the particular object that he is 
supposed to be viewing. 

THomas HaRTWELL, who advertised him- 
self as ‘‘the Great Seer of England,’’ and 
offered to reveal the future for sums vary- 
ing from twenty-five cents to a dollar, was 
lately sentenced at Birmingham to three 
months’ imprisonment. He_ sold “‘love- 
charms,’’ and a special charm for married 
women. Thousands of letters were found 
in his possession,showing that he had found 
dupes, mostly women in search of lovers, 
throughout the kingdom. 


In Washington they hatch chickens by 
steam, and it is said that when a restaurant- 
keeper there has an order for broiled chicken 
he goes to the hatching establishment, picks 
out an egg that shows some signs of ani- 
mation, cracks the shell, assists the little or- 
phan into the world, and immediately hur- 
ries back to put him on the broiler. For 
the capacious repast so prepared the mod- 
erate charge of 40 cents is made for a half, 
or 80 cents for a whole bird. 


At the royal wedding the Princess Bea- 
trice was called upon tosign her name in 
the register. She gave her bouquet to the 
Bishop of London to hold, and ther she 
quite forgot to reclaim the fragrant burden 
from the right reverend divine. In his di- 
lemma, the Bishop turned to the Lord 
Chancellor, who was standing near him, 
and having consulted the highest legal au- 
thority in England, the Bishop decided to 
retain possession of the same. 

Tue German wife of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir of Russia does not take | kindly to 
espionage. Finding that a letter home, in 
which she bewailed the dulness and danger 
of Russian royal life, had been actually 
opened on its way to the mail by a gentle- 
man of her suite, she complained directly 
to the Czar, but met with scant sympathy. 
H. I. H. thereupon flew into a passion, and 
vowed that she would make a public scan- 
dal and go back to Germany. The offi- 
cial was then dismissed, and rewarded with 


| a much better place. 


THE subject of kleptomania is again re- 
ceiving considerable discussion. A gentle- 
man farmer in New Jersey lately entered a 
store, and said to the proprietor, ‘‘I wish that 
my wife should do all her shopping for dry- 
goods in one place. If you will please 
watch her, charge the goods, and let me 
have the bill once a week I will pay it, and, 
instead of disgracing us by an arrest, you 
will win the thanks of a heart-broken man. 
Haff the time she hasn’t the remotest idea 
where she got the goods, and otherwise she 
is sane and lovely.”’ 


SomEBopy asked several weeks ago how 


| to use the etched or embroidered doilies 


which appear with finger-bowls at dinner. 
The etiquette of doilies and finger-bowls, as 


| laid down by the best New York authority 


some time ago, is, that two napkins are 





corner of the 
white napkin into the water, and pass it over 
the lips to freshen the mouth. 


A NEw departure has been made in the at. 
tire of ball-room waiters in London. Ap 
association has been started, all the mem. 
bers of which adopt an extremely neat liy. 
ery of black with gilt buttons, and knée 
breeches with silk stockings. This pre. 
clades the gratification of their receiving 
hearty greeting as honored guests of the 
house; but it improves the appearance of 
supper-room, and moreover, the liveried at- 
tendants exact a larger fee than is paid to 
them when they appear in the ordinary ar. 
ray of English gentlemen and their butlers. 


Tue British National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, as indicated by the annual report just 
issued, contributed last year to the saving 
of 1,121 lives, from various wrecks, while 
the Board of Trade and the Coastguard, by 
means of the rocket apparatus, saved up- 
wards of five hundred lives. Last year 
eleven new lifeboats were placed at various 
stations. On four occasions during the year 
the lifeboats upset, and four lives were lost. 
The number of lifeboats now under the 
management of the institution is 271. The 
number of lives saved during the fifty- 
eight years from the establishment to the 
year 1881, either by its lifeboats or by spe- 
cia] exertions for which it has granted re- 
wards, is 28,724. 

PEARL fishing on the coast of lower Cali- 
fornia is an important industry, no less than 
1,000 divers being employed in bringing up 
the costly black pearl, which is found in a 
great state of perfection in the waters of La 
Paz. The pearl oysters are found from one 
to six miles Off shore, in water from one to 
twenty-one fathoms deep. Merchants pro- 
vide hats, diving apparatus, etc., for the 
prosecution of the business, on condition 
that they can purchase all the pearls found 
at pricesto be agreed upon. These boats, 
which are usually of about five tons bur- 
den, sail up and down the coast from May 
to November, searching for treasures. The 
product of a year’s work is about $500,000, 
estimating the pearls at their first value. 

Dr. ScHLIEMANN lives in princely style 
in Athens, in an imposing marble palace 
which bears on its front, above the door, the 
inscription in letters of gold: ‘Hall of 
llium.’’ Here, every other Thursday even- 
ing during the winter, he entertains a hun- 
dred or more professors, journalists, and 
statesmen. The spacious parlors afford 
room for more than three hundred guests. 
All the decorations of the house commemo- 
rate Dr. Schliemann’s great researches. The 
floors are paved with Italian mosaics, the 
walls covered with Pompelian frescoes and 
patterns of objects found at Troy and My- 
cene, and Homeric mottoes and inscrip- 
tions abound. At the fantily table classic 
Greek alone is spoken, and even the seéf- 
vants have classic names; the gardener is 
Priam, the porter Bellerophon, and the two 
nurses Hecuba and Polyxena. 

For a long time the alarming height of 
the heels of a woman’s boots has been § 
source of deep anxiety to her many friends 
and admirers, but it is generally felt that 
any remonstrance with her on the subject 
would only have a tendency to irritate her. 
An action was brought in London, Eng: 
land, not long since, to recover compens®- 
tion for personal injuries, and was defended 
on the ground of contributory negligence. 
The plaintiff was a butcher, who, with 
his wife, went on board a steamer be 
longing to the defendant for a short 
trip. While stepping on board the veesel 
the plaintiff's wife slipped and fell, bresk- 
ing her leg. A question was raised in the 
course of the inquiry as to the height of the 
heels on her shoes. She described them 


being not very high—about the his 


brought with each finger-bow], the smallest height. A medical witness exp 

of which is laid folded on the plate to deaden | opinion that the heels of the shoes worn by 
the sound of glass, and the finger-bow] | the plaintiff's wife were not very high, - 
lifted from the side of the plate and placed | admitted that high heels led to many ace 
on it. The tipsof the fingers are delicately | dents, and in some cases “conduced to # 


dipped in scented water and dried by press- jury of the spine.” In the end the 


jury 


ing on the larger napkin, which is then | found e verdict for the defendant. 





























IN THE TWILIGHT. 
BY M. 6. 


In the twilight alone I am sitting, 

And fast through my memory are Aitting 
The dream of youth. 

The fatare is smiling before me, 

And Hope's bright visions float o'er me— 
Shall | doubt their truth? 

1 know that my hopes may prove bubbles, 
Too frail to endure, 

And thick-strewn be the cares and the troubles 
That Life has in store. 


But ‘tis best we know not the sorrow 
That comes with a longed-for to-morrow, 
And the anguish and care: 
If the veil from my future were lifted, 
Perhaps at the sight I had drifted 
Down into despair: 
If I knew all the woes that awaited 
My burrying feet, 
My pleasures might oftener be freighted 
With bitter than sweet. 


And yet, though my life has been lonely, 

Some flowers I have plucked that could only 
From trials have sprung; 

Some joys { have known that did borrow 

Their brightnegs from contrast with sorrow 
That over me hung. 

For the moonbeams are brighter In seeming 
When clouds are gone by, 

If only a moment their gleaming 
Be hid from the eye. 


Sad indeed would be Life's dewy morning, 
If, all Hope’s bright promises scorning, 
O’er burdened with fears, 
We sow but the woe and the sorrow 
That would come to our hearts on the morrow, 
The sighsand the tears. 
So ‘tis best that we may not discover 
What Fate hath in store, 
Nor lift up the veil that hangs over 
What lieth before. 


The Student’s Dream. 


BY W.C. F. 














HEN I was a young man, I was for a 
short time a student at one of the 
German universities, where I soon 

made the acquaintance of several of my fel- 
low-students, amongst them one named 
Car] Stromberg. * 
He could speak English very well—far 
better than I could German; and being 
both about the sane age, and freeh arrivals 
in that place, we soon became very fast 
friends. 
One autumn night, as we sat smoking in 
ag ame - told -" that oe ae fallen 
esperate n love, and was to t 
mors vr no he after Christmes.” . » 
I was not much surprised at the former 
stateinent, for I had suspected his condition 
for some tine past; but I was at the latter, 


for Carl was not en pre I not suffi- 
ciently so to warrant his marrying. He in 
formed me, however, thata few days pre- 


viously a distant relative had died, leaving 
him aconsiderable fortune. 

His intended was Gretchen Zechmeyer, a 
banker’s daughter, whom he had met at her 
father’s house about two months before. 
That night he had asked for her hand, and 
had been acce ° 

After this, I saw littleof Carl,and did not 
seek his society nore than I could help; for 
lovers, whatever they may be to each other, 
are seldoin desirable companions for unin- 
terested parties. 

One day while out skating, I met him 
with a fair young lady, whoin he introduced 
to me as Fraulein Zechmeyer. 

Although she was very pietty, having a 
face and figure that any artist night have 
gloried to paint, still there was something 
about ber which I did not like. 

One night, a short time before Christm 
as I sat years Carl entered my room, an 
seated himself in front of me. 

For a few minutes 1 went on with my 
work ; but as he did not speak, I looked u 
He was staring gloomily into the fire, a 
sorbed in a 

“Carl,’’ said I, ‘‘what is the matter?’’ 

He raised his head as I spoke, and mut- 
tered something about running someone 
th —— = y- 

ying down m n, I turned round, and 
stared at hiin. "” 

‘*W hat is the matter ?”’ said I pepeetion 
my question ; for there was a wild ook in 
his eyes that made me think he had either 
been drinking or had suddenly gone out of 
his mind. 

“Franz,”’ said he—he ane called me 
Franz,—‘‘Franz I am a ruined man.” 

‘You have not been gambling, and lost 
ema fortune?’ 1 cried; for I knew gain- 

ling was extensively carried on among 


many of the students. 

“No; I have not lost that,” he lied, 
sorrowfully ; «but, what is far worse, I have 
lost Gretchen. IfI had only lost my for- 


tune I might earn another; but I can never 
love again as I have done. Ah! the dream. 
I knew it would come true !’’ 

I looked at him, more astonished than 
ever, for as yet I could not comprehend his 
meaning. 

“She is not dead, I hope?” said I, as the 
thought flashed upon ine. 

“NO; she is not dead, except as far as I 
am concerned ; but I see you do not under- 
stand ine.”’ 

“That I certainly do not,’ I replied,draw- 
ing my chair up tothe fire. ‘Tell me all 
about it.” 

“Well, Franz, to begin at the beginning, 
although we have been friends for some time. 
and have few secrets from each other, there 
ms one thing of which I have not yet told 
you. There is a legend of my family known 
a6 the ‘Stromber ream.’ 

“Every mate Stromberg has the dream 
once in bis life. I do not mean that we 











only have one dream in our 
ful- 


know it when it comes, and 
filled. In the suinmer, tt read 
, and fell 


know, I inet Gretchen Zech 
poasible to 


but that 


in love — ber—for how was 
gaze on her and not adore the very ground 
she walked upon ?—but then I w poor 
to think of marrying. or 

“When my relative died, leaving me his 
property, I asked Gretchen to be iny wife. 

was accepted, and made one of the happi- 
est neu in Germany, for I thought that she 
wr me. 

“I was mistaken, however, as you shal! 
hear. About a week ago I had Ang dreain. 
I can scarcely describe the sensation I ex- 

rienced while asleep; but I felt as if exist- 

& apart from my body. 

I soon became conscious of some myste- 
rious influence o rating upon me, as 
t h in my disembodied state I was capa- 
ble of uniting with other disein bodied spirits 
and being operated upon by them. 

“Gradually thedream appeared, I did 
not ses it—at ) not as we see things 
when awake; but I could feel the different 
events ers J place yo me, p A could 
recogn various © as clearly as if 
I actually saw them. _ ° 

“The first thing I became conscious of 
was a man talking to Gretchen. 

“He asked her to desert me and marry 
him, to which she consented. 

“Suddenly bursting from some wer 
which had hitherto restrained me, I ed 
between them, and struck at my rival, 
whom I ized as Friedrich Cohen. As 
I did 80, the scene changed to a lopely spot 
surrounded by trees. 

“Several muffied figures were standing 
round the prostrate form of a nan, trom a 
wound in whose chest the blood was flowing 
rapidly, staining the white snow on the 

round. 

“A short distance off stood Cohen with a 
drawn sword in his hand. 

“Again the scene changed. This time it 
was a churchyard, in which asolitary figure 
was standing, looking at a rave. A wed- 
ding was taking place within the church, 
and presently the bride and bridegroom 
came forth. They were Gretchen and 
Friedrich Coben. 

“As the last scene faded away the myste- 
rious influence gradually left me and I then 
awoke.’’ 

“Surely you do not put any faith in a 
dream ?’’ I cried—‘‘a mere nightmare!” 

**You shall hear. The next day I was 
called away to a distant part of Germany on 
ye business. I returned this morning 
and this aftornoon went to see Gretchen. 

“The servant informed me that she had 

ne for a walk, but would be back soon, so 

wentin to wait her return. 

“As 1 sat waiting for her, the fatigue of 
ap pemeeny (for I had traveled all night) 
gradually overcame ime, and I soon fell 
asleep. 

“I do not know how long I had slept, but 
it was dark when 1 awoke, and as I sat 
half asleep I heard voices close to me. 

“They were those of Gretchen and Cohen, 
and | had a faint recollection of having 
heard the conversation before. 

“suddenly I remembered the dream, for 
they were using the same words. 

“IT heard Cohen ask Gretchen to marry 
him, and I beard her consent and vow that 
she had never loved me. 

“Until then I had been in that state be- 
tween sleeping and waking, in which, al- 
though we can distinctly hear every sound 
around us, we are incapable of action. 

“As Gretchen spoke, however, I roused 
myrelf, and sprang to my feet. 

“They were sitting side by side on asofa, 
unconscious of ny presence, for the candles 
had not been lighted, and there was butthe 
flickering blaze of the fire. 

“Cohen bad his arm around her waist, 
and she was resting ber head on his shoul- 
der. 

“She gave a ory otalarm at my sudden 
appearance, and he started to his feet with 
an oath. 

‘Faithless girl!’ I cried; ‘is this the way 
you desert your betrothed ? 

“And you; sir—is it thus that you requite 
the friendship and trust I have reposed in 

ou?’ 
- “JT was not aware, sir,’ said he, witha 
sneer, ‘that we had any eavesdroppers in 
the rooim. 

“En with what I had just seen and 
beard, and his insolent manner,I struck 
him violently into the face, naking hii 
ineasure his Lanes on the floor. 

“Foaming with rage, he sprang to his feet 
as he hi between his teeth, ‘This shall 
not end here!’ 

“ ‘No,’ I replied. ‘Meet me at daybreak 
to-morrow in the Devil's Glen.” 

“With these words I left biin supporting 
the fainting form of Gretchen in his aries. 

“And now, Franz, I have come to ask you 
to be my second to-morrow. The first part 
of wy dream has come true; the rest will, 
also. I feel that I shall be wounded to- 
morrow, perhaps killed; and if the worst 
happens, I should like a friend to be near 
me when I die.” 

“I will be your second, Carl,” said I. 
“But do not let any foolish dream disturb 

ou. Cheer up, man! This affair will end 

tter than youthink. Take a good night's 
rest, and keep your head oool in the morn- 
ing, and you will come home victorious, 
never fear."’ 


"9 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


1 watched him walk slowly and dejectedly | 


down the street, and then returned to my 
rooin, where I sat far into the night, think- 
ing over what I had just heard. 

What a contrast between the Carl of to- 


night and the Carl of a few weeks back, 
when he had told me of bis betrothal ! 
Then he was rich and free froin care, with 


a life of joy and bappiness before him. 
Now how different ! 


sums of money. 


second made their 








Jilted by the he and whom he | This was not the first time he hed 
oy 7 deny res 
oy. the man whom he is Ds wite unable to attend court on 
nd,and who might be his assassin on the | account of her injuries, was he remanded. 
morrow ! I went to Guy's Hospital the next day to 
I was at the conduct of see Gretchen, I beard that she had 
Gero hitersSeiater tod en So | “Youd grat 
rl, for e her mach altered—eo that 
friend, and bad frequently lent him large | I scarcely knew her. : 


I had not asked Carl to give up the due! 
for I knew it would have been useless; and 
besides, he was a #o that 
the chances were in his favor. 

When I called for Carl next morning, I 
found him dressed,and waiting for me; and 
spat eppancance Re ued ast been to Sed all 
n 


cl 


ing ® couple of swords under my 
I proceeded with him to the place of 


&- 
We were first on the spot, but had not 
waited many minutes before Coben and his 


We had not brought asurgeon with us,as 
both Cohen’s second and I were stadying 
for the medical profession. 

The choice of weapons having been made, 
the two men commenced the combat. 

As I watched them, I soon saw that, 
although Carl was a splendid swordsman 
Cohen was quite equal to him. 

While they fought, the expression of 
Carl's face was that of a man who considers 
himself dowmed. 

After a short time, however,he succeeded 
in wounding his adversary fn his sword- 
arm. 

Cohen's second and I immediately 
that, as ‘blood had been drawn, the duel 
should be stopped; but the oombatants 
would not hear of such a speedy termina- 
tion, Cohen declaring that his wound was 
only a scratch. ° 

44 he bound up bis arm with his hand- 
kerchief, 1 saw a tiendish expression pass 
over his countenance. 

The combat recommenced,and the guards 
and were asing iven with great ra- 
pidity, when, just as 4 was about to make 
a thrust, his foot slipped in the snow. 

Cohen saw his opportunity, and immedi- 
ately lunging with all his force, his sword 
passed through the ™ { of poor Carl, who 
gave asharp cry and fell tot y Wy 

I ran to his side, fearing he was 
killed. 

He was not dead, however, but could not 
last many minutes,the sword having passed 
through bis lungs close to his heart. 

Raising himself on his elbow with great 
difficulty, he whispered, faintly: 

“Franz, the dream! I knew 1 should 
fall! Two parts have come; the rest will 
cone also! He will marry her; but she 
ae be happy! Good-bye,Franz, good- 

ye ” 

I looked round, and his dream, as he had 
told it to me the night before, caine to my 
mind. 

Here was the lonely spot, surrounded by 

looking still more gloomy inthe gray 
light of the Deceinber inorning ; the muted 
figures of Cohen's second and myself bend- 
ing over the dead body of Carl, and the 
crimson stain upon the snow; ald there, a 
short distance off, stood Cohen, sword in 
hand, calmly contemplating the scene be- 
fore hiin. 

‘See what you have done !"’ I cried. “Not 
content with having robbed biim of his 
bride, you mnust take bis life also!"’ 

“He should have been better able to keep 
them both,” replied he, with a sneer. 

I would have knocked him down, but 
that Carl in his last moments had anes 
my band, and his dead fingers, which had 
not yet relaxed,their hold, seemed to keep 
me back. 

There was a large number of my tellow- 
students at Carl's funeral, for he had been a 
favorite with all who knew him. 


I left Gerinany 800n afterwords, for I did | 


not care to remain there after my friend's 
tragical death. 


o - * as * 
Several months had elapsed since the fun- 
eral of Carl,when I had to revisit Germany 


dead. 
Cohen did not long survive her, but died 


in fe afterwards. 
cor aon and many years 


have noe my student days; but 
still I often think of poor Cari; and, as I 


write, I see as distinctly as it were 
still Botore me the duel in = hee Ger- 
man glen. 





* Jinny.” 





BY IDA FLINN. 





HE sweetest, bluest of baby eyes, phin- 

ing through the yellowest, nost tan- 

led mass of hair, the chubbiest and 

and dirtiest of baby faces peering at me 

from under sa wide-rlinmed sun ; the 

plumpest of baby forins seated on the gate 

post under the cherry tree, in wait for me, 

as I hurry down the garden walk, just re- 

inembering that I have an engagement in 
town at an early hour. 

And astwowhite arms are held out to 
me,and @ pair of rosy lips held up for a kins, 
I guess in a moment whv a certain baby is 
a good , and consequently put on iny stern- 
eat alr. 

“Me go with Chody,”’ came from under 
the lowered sun hat, as I pamed, taking no 
notice of the flag of truce. 

“No, Jinny can not go to-day, Iam ina 
hurry, and besides, you are dirty.”’ 

“Yea, Jinny dirty, but me with Uncle 
Chody!” and the little minx began climb- 
ing down frown her exaulted position under 
the cherry blossoms. q 

“You shall not go Jinny, I shall not wait 
for you,”’ I said crossly, as I hurried away, 
leaving her onan herself down froin 
—— and hanging in mid air. 

Ree ‘hody cross, Jinny go way to the gip- 
ry ea.”’ 

But her threats did not soften me in the 
— I bad heard her say such things be 

re. 

I hurried on to-day to keep ra appoint 
ment, and if at first I bad any slight pang of 
remorse for being cross to her, it was soon 
forgotten. 

finished my business and atrolied down 
to the park with some friends, to smoke 
and talk until the cool of the evening, and 
then walked leisurely home. 

The sun was alinost set when I reached 
our meadow lot. 4 

I remember the clouds piled up in the 
weat looked like great mountains of fire 
that cast the shadow of their radiance out 
upon the va aky. 

The lake that lay like a calm, silver sheet 
reflected the giow, and the lilies that grew 
amid their throne of green, on the surface of 
the water, caught a rosy hue that mingled 
well with their creainy tints, 

A robin late to its nest was ring outa 
last noisy melody, before tucking ita head 
beneath ite wingtéo dream of lands more 
beautiful than ours; and the buttercu 
and wayside daisies had hung their b 
for the dew was falling. 

Before I reached the gate, I saw my 
mother standing with bare head, look- 
ing down tbe road, and as she saw me com- 
ing, she caine out to meet me, saying 
an xiously— 

“Where is Jinny?"’ 

“TIT do not know, inother. 
her since dinner.”’ 

“T thought she went with you, I have not 
seon her since you wentaway.”’ ~ 

A slight faintness came over me an] re- 
called ber muttered threetof going to the 
gipales, but I laughed at mother tor being 

oolish. 


I have not seen 





and in so doing was compelled to stop for a 
few daysinthe town in which he was 
buried. 


i ta ected | 
The duel,and all the incidents conn | oo help and hee, for ‘cho ha Gumeee 


| away. 


with it were fresh in iny memory, and the 
familiar scenes around recalled those events 
which J would fain have torgotten. 
Still, however, 1 resolved to visit 
friend’s grave now that I wasso near. 


my 


As I was standing over it, mechanically | 


reading the inscription on the tombatone, a 

eae emerged from the church. 

I looked up as the people passed,and Carl's 

dream flashed upon me in an instant as 
ized the bride and bridegrooin. 

They were Gretchen and Friedrich Coben! 


2 a + * * * a * 
Years 
Cohen or his wife. 
J was living in London, and one day had 
to attend a police-court as witpess in a case 
of assault and battery. 


Before ny case caine on, aGerman was to | 


be tried tor ill-treating his wife. 

When the prisoner was brought into the 
dock, though greatly changed by time and 
the dissipated life he bad been living, I re- 

nized in him the Friedrich Cohen who 
had killed Carl in thedays when I was a 
student in Germany. 

It appeared in the evidence that he had 
left Germany some years before, 
ing taken to gambling, had soon squander- 
ed away his own fortune, together with that 


of his wife ; for her father had died soon 
after her warriage, leaving her ail his pro- 
periy. 


Coben had 
vealing 


Going from bad to worse, 
eventually taken to drinking and 
his wife. 


] + lowin 


by, and I heard nothing of , 


and hav- | 


“No doubt,”’ I said, ‘she is somewhere in 


| the yard asleep.”’ 


‘No she is not, Charly, I have searched 
everywhere. We inust getthe neighbors 


Mother's voice trembled as she spoke,and 


| T sould see that she was more alarmed than 


she at first appeared. 

I took her to the house, and after inaking 
| her promise to stay there, I went out for 
| help to search for Jinny. 
| All the night, the next day and night fol- 
was passed in search of the lost 

child, but no trace of her was discovered, 
| and the second morning wore out with con- 
stant labor, without sleep or food, I went 
home and threw inyselfin a chair by the 
couch upon which mother lay. 

“Mother, [know that Jinny has been 
_ stolen. 

“She must have strayed froin home and 
been picked up by strollers. 
“She never would have gone, if I had not 
| been cross to her.”’ 
Mother lay back helplessly among her 
| pillows and covered her face with her 


ds. , 
| We have neither of us done our duty by 
the child, Charly.”’ 


| Poor mother, I almost laughed when she 

said it; for had she not watched over ber, 
ran after and spoiled her, at all tines since 
sister Nellie left her, a wee, little bundle of 
lace and flannel, with two little pink hands 
and face to correspond. 


She had done her duty to the little life 
left to our care; but I had failed inmost mis 
erably ! 

To be sure, I loved the child, I romped 


| with her, told ber stories untill had com- 
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exhausted Mother Goose, and al- 
rocked her to sleep; a I 
never tired of having her with ine about 
the farm, I never had been willing she 
should go with ine from home. 

I told mother of oar conversation, and 
how cross I had been to Jinny, but she did 
mach me; shedid not even weep, 
but sat day after day growing pale and thin, 
until I feared for ber bealth, 

Days grew into weeks, and weeks into 
montha,-but although the country had been 
searched far and near, every band of stroll- 
ers within miles around had watched in 

of still finding some clue to her 
whereabouts, our home was still desolate. 

Every evening when | returned from the 
village, I could net help thinking—“It 
Jinny were here now, she would be comn- 
ing to meet ine; ’ and I still clung to the 
habit of drawing a rocker out into the side 

reh, and, rocking back and forth in the 

wilight, singing softly the old lull-a-by, 
"ae my arins were cinpty and my heart 


2 


No little hands clasped mine, no little 
head laid against my breast; but I sat and 
rocked just as Iu to do when there was; 
though now, my folded arms clasped no 
baby forin, 10 sweet lips sought mine, and 
I listened in vain for the drousy voice as it 
used to whisper, ‘“Chody, sing more." 

Souse times inother would coime out and 
sit by me, and lay ber trembling hand upon 
my shoulder; but we never spoke at those 
tines. 

The twilight hour was given to thought 
alone. 

The summer was past; the autumn with 
ita cold, cheeriess rains set in, and winter 
followed, but no change Lad coime w our 
little household. 

There was no music of pattering feet in 
our wide, old-fashioned hall, no shrill voiee 
sang those childish inelodies we used to tire 
of hearing, Jinny, with her dirty little tace 
and huge eun-hat had not come back to 
us. 

“She never will,’’ 


we said to ourselves, 


| wocquenion 
| 


“Why, Cyril,” exclaims Miss Bohun, ‘I | 


do believe ealous!”’ 


ou are j 
t does not make a man particu- 


| larly cheerful to know that the wornan he 


loves in to be the object of another man's 


| adoration for even an hour.” 





| Mr. ata 
8 


“But my dear Cril, it is only a tarce.”’ 
“But, my dear Dorothy, I see no reason 
why it migh. not terminate in a tragedy.”’ 
Miss Bohan laughs. 
“Even that,”’ she says, 
than nothing. 


‘*would be better 


at Coote Hall."’ 

“Look here, Dorothy, throw it up,’ says 
leaning over her chair, and 
bending his head until his face is very near 
to hers, ‘‘for iny sake."’ 

“Weill, ifyou can bring me some fever, 
I'll take it; but I don't see where you'll get 
it, as there’s nothing of the sort in the par- 
ish, and I'm convineesl that nothing less 
could save ine from this thing.” 

“Then you are quite determined not to 
a itup?” says Disney, coldly, drawing 
rimmself to bis full height. 

“I never was determined in my life,” 


' says Miss Bohun, with some just indigna- 


and mother hid away the dainty things that | 


had been her's; hid then away to weep and 
pray over in secret. 

Late in the next suminer I was called to 
Boston on business, and as I was going 
down the Cannons, towards evening of iny 
last day in the city, | heard a well-reimein- 
bered voice oall— 

“Chody! Uncle Chody!"’ 

“My heart stood still for a second, and as 
Iturned back I fully expected to see Jinny 
oomning to mewith open arins and flying 
hair; but I was disappointed. 

There was no child near, except a queer 
looking little thing, with baby hands and 
aall aese feet, but with an odd 
look upon ita brown face, which stood louk- 
ing at ine eagerly. 

started back in surprise, and said invol- 
untarily— 

“This is not Jinny!”" 

But it was Jinny, for with asbrill, little 
cry, she sprang into my aris, and 
brown cheek against iny own. 

I took her home withyut asking her any 

uestions,and as she had fallen asleep when 
the ovach reached our yate, I lifted her in 
inv arins and carried her past mother in si- 
a and laid her upon her own little 

a. 

Mother and I wept tears of joy together, 
and thanked Giod tor bringing back to us 
our own treasure; and with pleasure, not 
uniningled with pain, we watched the thin 
face return to its own resy plumpness; 
We saw the last trace of her year of ex posure 
depart, and Jinuy,our Jinny of old,reigned 
again, a queen in our hearts and home. 

We found out by questioning her closely, 
that she had watched ine out of sight that 
day, and then ran down the road the other 
way. She had gone to sleep under a tree 


pinched | 


laid her | 


tion. “Tamremarkable for never saying 
‘no' to anybody. You yourself have fre- 


quently told ine T had the sweetest nature | 


in the world, and it is quite too late to alter 
Lady Rodney's arrangements now.” 


“No doubt you are right, as you always | 
I'm sorry Lcan't be present on the | 


are. 
nineteenth, but itis impossible, as I shall 
have business that will detain ine about that 
tiine."’ 

“Very pressing business? ’’ 

“You, very pressing business,”’ 

“Ab!” says Miss Bohun. 


*, * * oe * ” 


When Disney had been two days in Lon- 

don, his thoughts undergo a_ decided 
change. 
To have left Dorothy in the manner he 
had seeins to hiin nowto have been not 
only an unmanly, but a most unworthy ac- 
tion. 

There is only one way out of it. He will 
write to her, and humbly apologize for bis 
conduct. 

The night passes wearily enough, and the 
morning brings tim no relief. 

Heis still indeseribably miserable, and 
sinks into the belief that there’s no balin in 
Gilead for bis uneasy spirit. 

The next day he grows even more des- 
perate, and tinally decides that to-inorrow, 
come what may, he will—inetaphorieally 
speaking —throw himself at her feet, and 
iimplore torgiveness. 

How slowly the train seems to move, and 
how intolerable seems the delay at each 
station to Disney, asthe next morning he 
travels on his wav t Broinpley. 

One hail-hour more, and he is fulfilling 
the guard's demands tor the shattered re- 
mains of his multilated ticket, and awakes 
to the fact that he has actually arrived at his 


| desination. 


Hastily procuring*his luggage, and engag- 
ing the first car conveniont, he inmmediately 
proceeds to the Hall. 

Arriving there, he dismisses the man,and 
iving his lugyaye to the inestimable Will- 
ais, he enters the house. 

How good it seems to him being back 


again, and how sinall by this have Doro- 


by the wayside, and on awaking, found | 


herself the adiministration of a whole wagon 
full of dirty children. 

Further from this we could learn noth- 
ing, excepting that she was cold and hungry 
and cried tor Chody, and the boigg, brown 
woman whipped her. 

The days were no 
evenings no longer unendurable; for we 
had Jinny with us, and Jinny’s prattle to 
amuse us; and what was far dearer to me, 
when the shadows began to creep over the 


longer dreary—the 


bills, and the gloaininy fill, a littie form was | 


sure to creep into iny aris, and the eurly 
bead nestling azainst my heartsoothed any 
pain there might be there. 

© ar 


A Slight Mistake. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 








WISH you wouldn't, Dorothy.” 
“Wouldn't what?" 
“You know very well.” 
“Indeed I do not." 
“Well, if I must be more explicit, I wish 
you would not act with that—that Pon- 
sonby. The way he stares at you, and tixes 





vou with his eyes, is enough to inake a man | 


forget his manners.” 

“My dear Cyril, you can't be serious. I 
have never known you so unreasonable be- 
fure."’ 

“Unreasonable! My dear girl! Consider- 
ing we are to be married 80 soon, and all 
that, T really thought vou would not object 
Ww a little advice from ime.” 

“Ofcourse not. If I like it, I shall al- 
ways follow it. You kuow that.” 

“But surely, Dorothy, it can’t be a pleas- 
ure to go through rehearsal with that lanky 
fellow?’ . 

“Well, you see, Iam bound 
This is the sixteenth, and the theatrical 
come off on the nineteenth—only three 
days; and how could Lady Kodney provide 
a substitute in that time? And besides, I 
sheuld like to,”’ 


to act now. 


| ine! 


| 


thy's sins grown in his eves! 
After all, how could she help it? 
He is sure she hated having done it. 


And how could she retuse Lady Rodney | 


after promising to play her part ? 

And, besides, bow many women act in 
rrivate theatricals, and way shouldn't 
dorothy, Who is: evideutly fitted by nature 

for that sort of sport f 

And When Gue comesto think of it dis- 

passionately, there are few things so—so in- 


—nocent as Little trhlecws,and little drawing- 


room pieces, and all that! 

In fact,when they are married, hea doesn’t 
seo why they should not have private 
theatricals once a month. 

‘That green-room at Dindsmore is just the 
place for a stage, footlights and drop-scenes, 
and so on, 

Ho is getting positively enthusiastic over 
the theatricals, which subject has carried 
him as far as the drawing-room, when it 
suddenly occurs to bim that Miss Bohun is 
not there, as the inan has led him tw sup- 
pose. 

No doubt she is in the conservatory, which 
she 80 inuch affects. 

He pauses. ; , 

He thinks he will give her a pleasant sur- 
prise, and, cautiously moving aside the 
curtain, that he may not too rudely break 
in upon the reverie that is doubtless filled 
with hin, he gazes upon the little perfumed 
paradise beyond. 

At first, the light dazzles his eyes. 

He draws his breath quickly, and then— 
what does he see? 

Inthe distance stands Dorothy—her fea- 
tures eloquent, her eyes alight, ber lips 
half-parted, as a smile fond” and tender 
hovers around thein, 

At her feet kneels Ponsonby, his hands 
tightly clasped ; his whole attitude betray- 
ing devotion the most insense. : 

even as Disney watches them, stricken to 
the heart by this cruel picture on which he 
has so unwittingly intruded, a passionate 
nae of words come from Pousonby’s 

ps. 

‘“‘Darling,"’ he says, “I appeal to you for 
the last time, and implore you to listen to 
Do aot, I beseech yon, let the adora- 
tion of another ’’—(‘‘That's me,"’ Disney 
says, between his compressed lips)— 
‘blind you to the undving love J offer! On 
you are centred all :ny hopes of future hap- 
piness! Do not sentence ine to a life-ieng 
despair, but say you will be mine!’’ 


This place has grown &o | 
dull since the Stewarts leit, and those men | 


| the British 





Disney waits with maddening impatience 
and beating beart for her reply. 4 

It comes very nervously from Dorothy's 
pretty lips. 


| lie passively in Ponsonby’s. 

“}fow can I answer you?” she says, in 
distinct but wavering accents. 
why should I not unburden my mind? 

{Truth is always best. My heart has ag 

| been in your keeping, and if you wish it, it 
is yours,”’ 

| t is too much! Sick at heart, Disney 

turns away, not caring to listen tw words 

evidently not meant for hii to hear, 

The dreadful awakening has come! 

' All bis dreams of bliss have been shbat- 
tered by this sudden and unexpected blow; 
and Dorothy, his love, whom he had _ be- 
lieved as true as the angels,is nothing more 
in hiseyes now than a# practiced flirt and 
heartless woman of the world! 

His first thought is to return to London; 
his next to remain. 

Has he not heard somewhere ‘second 
| thoughts are best?" 

Yes ; he will remain, and see it out to the 
bitter end; and when this loathsome play 
has come to an end, he will tell her what 
he thinks of her, and how she has wilfully 
broken his heart and ruined his life! 

Atdinner he is compelled to meet her ; 
but evervbody being present, his exceed- 
ingly cold greeting passes unnoticed by all, 
except by Dorothy herselt. Kowa 

She cannot mistake the change in his 
whole demeanor. 

W here is the tender pressure of his hand 
to which she had been accustomed f 

Why did be come at all if he is still filled 
with bitter thoughts? 

There is some faint comfort In the re- 
membrance that she did not ask him to re- 
turn. 

He carefully avoids her all the evening ; 
| and next morning at breakfast is, if possi- 
ble,more markedly cold and distant toward 
her. 





pride comes to her rescue. 

She decides within berself that she will 
show him how little she has taken to heart 
his coldness and indifference. 

Never before, perhaps, as during this in- 
terminable day has Miss Bohun been so 
gay, 80 bright, so full of life and spirits; 
and vetin the solitude of her own room, 
while dressing for this luckless play, she 
sheds inany a bitter tear. 

At nine o'clock the curtain rises. The 
guests settle themselves in their seats, and 
prepare tor anything. 

Miss Rodney arrayed ina very Quixotic 
costuine, fresh from Worth, appears before 
public (as represented by 
Brompley), simpering and grimacing, and 
doing her utinost to imitate a real live 
countess, while in reality she only succeeds 
in resombling a very inferior soubrette. 

While Miss Falkner, from the Hall, who 
is in private life her intimate friend, now 
makes a poor pretence at waiting upon her 
as confidential maid, and renders berself 
uttorly ridiculous by giving herself suthi- 
cient airs for half a dozen countesses, 

Both are a distinct failure. 

Everybody tries to applaud, but disparag- 
ing remarks fall lightly on the air. 

The faint applause bringsto life two hardy 
veterans,who for some time past have given 
themselves gratis to the open arms of 
Morpheus, and have contentedly reclined 
therein. 

“T think Miss Rodney hasa better chance 
of getting off-than that girl in green,”’ 
sleepily drawls Nuinber One. 

“Do you? ” replied Number Two. “Well, 
I'in not much ofa judge about that sort of 
thing; but my opinion is neither will get 
off before the other. You see, my dear fol- 
low, when women are born with a talent 
for acting, like those two—two tyros, they 
don’t get easily settled in life.”’ 

Then the curtain draws up tor the second 
time, and somebody comes slowly on tw the 
stage—somebody who sets Cyril’s pulses 
awiltly throbbing. 

It is Dorothy. 

She is very pale, and her eyes are a little 
languid; but she is justa degree lovelier 
than she ever was belore. 

Dinsey hardly hears Low the play pro- 
gresses. 


Not a syllable makes itself known to him; | 


he can only tell himself how lovely she is 
looking, and that she is false as fair. 

Her eyes are on the ground; but sudden- 
ly some words strike upon his ear, words 
that bring back to him a scene fraught with 
grief and anger. 

He starts, and lifts his head; and for the 
first time eagerly regards the players. 

Ponsonby is on his knees before her. 

He is holding her hands. 

His whole attitude is as it was that fatal 
afternoon in the conservatory. 

He is again pouring forth his soul in 
words of extravagant passion. 

Andthen Dorothy's voice rises, clear but 
sad, and devoid of the warmth that had 
characterized it during the rehearsal. 

“My heart has long been in your keeping, 
and if you wish it, it is yours.” 

As she finishes her speech she raises her 
eyes, and fixes thetn steadily, and with 
keenest reproach on Disney, who returns 
her gaze, his eyes full of contrition. 

Then the scene changes, and Miss Bohun 


makes her exit, amid applaudings loud and 
dee} Ff 
i 


doe + Disney. 
How bitterly he now repents 
donahle jealousy! 
W here shal! 


his unpar- 


he hide himself from Doro- 
thy's justly reproachful gaze? 

Nothing he can ever do will make her 

forgive him—of that he feels assured ; and 

| a8 he calls to mind the happy days that 

| have been, “Remembrance site upon him 


“And yet | 





Sheis saddened and disheartened; but | 


' 
mad 











The curtain drops; so, I may almost say, | 


| self to good things. 


'to make an effort to regain his 
Her head is bent modestly,and her hands | 


| everything unpardonable! 
could say to me wduld not 


w 


like a ban ,”’ he feels 
who ch 
Ye 


“They should beware 


arges lay in love.” 
in spite of his despair, he determines 
lost poai. 


tion. 
He will go to her. 
Rising suddenly, he follows 


reen-rooin, where he knows her to the 


she must 


She is there, and alone. 
“Dorothy!” he says entreatingly. 
She turns with a start. 
“Can you spare me a few moments? » 
“Can't agen seer the morning, or in it 
a matter of lite or death?’ she s 
coldly. penne ‘very 
“That your answer shall decid e.” 
“My answer?”’ 


“Yes.” 

Going up to her he takes both kh 
in his, and holding them in a dem on 
Ba 


vys— 
“Darling,1 have been a fool,a brute, 


Anything yo 
be hard enotgh. 
I willygo on my knees for your forgiveness 
if you will only grantit! Did you know 
half the misery I have suffered am cer. 
tain vou would,” , 

“I’m not so sure that I shall.” 

“What! I shall die if you throw me over 
like this, I shali indeed !”’ 

“Oh, no, you won't, nota little bit!” Baye 
Dorothy, 

“ButI assure you I will!” exclaimed 
Disney. “Life would be impossible w ithout 
rou !’’ 

“Well, but, you see, I have promised Mr, 
Ponsonby.”’ 

“To be his wife? ”’ 

“No; not exactly that.” 

“Speak quickly!’’ he says, in a low tone, 
“Suspense is maddening!” 

“IT have promised hitn to become a mem. 
ber of the Archwological Society,” says 
Dorothy. 

“And couldn't you have said so before?” 
says Cyril, with a deep sigh of relief. 

“How could 1 when you were going 

» ” 

“Darling! can you forgive my folly?” 
he asked. 

“There's such a great deal of it, isn’t 
there? "’ says Miss Bohun. “It will take mo 
all my time, won’t it? ’’ 

“Not all, I trust. Spare me a little, and I 
shall be more than content.” 

‘Dearest Cyril,” she says, mischievously, 
with a quick glance from under her long 
lashes, and a telapse into her rehearsal tone, 
“my heart has long been in your keeping, 
and if you wish it, it is yours.” 

“My love, my darling!" ‘murmured Cy- 
ril, passionately. 

And so, 

**Soft eves looked lov whic 

And widens meek as aS belle ate 

ER 8° ER *: GTS 


Tuk Evunucu.—The eunuch is a great 
personage in the harem or palace. His 
power is almost absolute. There is no limit 
to his control. The chief eunuch in a pa- 
lace is black, and takes the position of 
the second man of the Empire, rankin 
withthe grand Vizier. He ia Captain o 
the girls. If they are insubordinate, he 
does not mince matters, but chastises them 
with rods on the bare body. Should the 
matter, however, be a very serious one,they 
are disposed of! These black eunuchs are 
hideous, ungainly fellows, generally with 
short necks and long legs; they are very 
haughty and overbearing in their demeanor, 
and when escorting their charges on excur- 
sions, Slash about with their ‘* courbatch” 
or whip rr yong se to clear the way 
for the pets of the Padishah. They enjoy 
princely salaries, and the large fortunes 
amassed by them result mainly from back- 
sheesh screwed out of the inmates of the 
harem. Itis from this class of Orientals 
that the mutes are selected. Mutes are still 
employed by the Sultan in his palaces as 
guards and attendants, and especially are 
their negative services availed of at the 
Porte, where all official business and diplo- 
matic interviews are carried on. The mutes 
(we are not talking of the ‘Arabian 
Nights’? and their fanciful stories, but in 
sober earnest as to what is nos at the 
present hour) are select from the 
ennuchs, and when very young have their 
tongues cut out, and every means devi 
to keep them in a state of ignoranee, as they 
are not even taught to read and write. The 
eunuchs are also turned to further account. 
When aGrand Vizier is to be deposed, or 
some Other person in high office to be dis- 
missed, a matters are usually carried 
with expedition. The officer whose duty It 
it is to undertake this important mission is 
termed * Black Ears.’’ It is for him ey A 
to notify the Grand Vizier that his power 
atan end; he appears suddenly, always 
midnight,and without any kind of warning, 
He receives for this errand a large pray + 
of backsheesh. In former days it was 
privilege and duty to strangle then an 
there the Grand Vizier or high functionary, 
whoever he night be. Butt ingp are more 
mercifully managed now, and the victiin ~ 
nagehed' on board the Sultan's _—a 
yacht, to sone distant point in Arabia 
Asia Minor, and most probably the min= 
terial career is terminated by the — 
process of administering a cup of * Moc 





—_—_— 


A little boy who was accustomed to s8y 
grace in the Y neshes of his fatber, ues S 
younger brother who found it hard os 
unt?l grace was over without helping ron 
On one occasion, W of 
company was present, the young a sa 
ceremonies observed the small boy be 
himselfto cake before the blessing - 
asked, so he said—“For what we oriready 
to receive, and for what Charlie bas ‘truly 
helped bimuelf ta, the Lord make v8 


| thankful,” 
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——WAR. WAR— 


WAR on THe wash-soier. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-CIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
IT HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


“Dp ”? 
And the E OST now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and servant-girls. It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor, 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and {t will answer both for the finest laces and gare 
ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. It isa cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House 


keeper of ordinary intellizence is all that is necessary to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insist on 
its used one time EXACTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. 








THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE] JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING RNITURE ALI ' 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the FU AND W PAPER! 


hands of a person of Refinement, Lntelligence and Honor. DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat | BATH, AN D FOR SHAVING. = It agrees with the 


way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. J skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 


A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- 


aaeel co ametergeenagee. ome Sepa eset penn Sa aa sores, which other soap often causes, KV EN A PER- 
"ie Se Sel A Cer ane SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 


A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send | KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. J of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 


A sensible person will not get mad when new and improved ‘ATT TOT WOWACGHE rep a 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankiul that their CATE A R Pic ‘LE WASH ED WITH IT, no matter 
( how quickly it may remove dirt. 


attention has been direeted to better methods. 











asy- And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. wa 








HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


1st.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 

2d.—Say in her letter she pseny. ce in the “POS — 
34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
be followed. 





Bertier. reey the Mas 
lhe Boilio, wth Freak S: 
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) 
ee 
Make your Promises VERY PLAIN, 


Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 
friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for themselves. 














Now by return mail a full-size 1o-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 

POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 

to make it carry safely, and 15§ cents in postage stamps have to be 

put on. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores, 

\ Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 

the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, ete., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers, 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be Iukewarr ‘nd consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
even a large wash. Je sure to try the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd tt may orem, A wash-boiler standing unnsed several 
days at atime will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the cther white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to suak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddails Soap, 


er the Soap will NOT be sent. 
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_Dip one of the articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it ont on the washboard and mb on the Soap 
vend cal inteniag penn soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is apriakied for tron- 
ing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and 80 on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and lt the Soap do its work. : 

NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
out: turn the clothes inside out so as to get at the sears, but DONT use any more Roap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 
they will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 
add a little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets teo cold to be comfortable, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. . 

NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the pnrpose of getting the dirty suds 
out, and is done as follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more Soap,) 
and see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this, 

NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarin or cold. Use scarcely any blueing, for thi« Soap takes the place of 
blueing. Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this « apy blue-water, 
wring them phy hang tem out to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a mngle yrece, nv inatier how sviled any 
of the pieces may be. 











Always make the blue-water soapy, and the less blucing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 
ell as aeok ae new, and will iron the easier, and will dry as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes will look 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Aflerward wash the colored pieces and colored flanwlas the same way as the other pieces. 
pes” The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 

is 2 wonderful improvement, and also makes the pieces tron much eusier. 


$ 
Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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“Dur Uoung Folks. 


JOE’S TREASURE. 





BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





OE MILLAR wasa rich fellow. 

Not that he gave the hiupreasion of be- 
ing particularly well off as he stood at 
crossing with bare fect and threadbare 

ovat, his face pinched and blue with oold, 
whilst the thin Lands which held the brooin 
were covered with chilblains. 

Still, in spite of appearances, Joe really 
was a rich fellow, and he would have been 
quite ready to admit the fact himself; for 
he knew that, though he had little else, rs 
he possessed one treasure which was all his 
own, and which he dwelt in a brigit, sun- 
shiny spot to him ; a peaceful place of re- 

and shelter, like a iittle haven, into 

which he could creep when his long, tiring, 
often disappointing, day was over, and for- 
get all his troubles for the time. 

Joe’s one treasure was his mother; his 
Lrave, tender, devoted, loving mother, who 
was all the world to him, just as he was 
everything to her. 

Those two had only each other, but they 
were well content; having each other, were 
they not well off? 

Joe felt that all the riches in 
could not have made bim happy with- 
out his mother to share thein; and would 
not Mrs. Millar rather have had poverty 
with ber own boy than ease and plenty apart 
from him? 

It wasa bitterly cold day in 
and Joe shivered as he stood at 


the world 


December, 
his cross- 


ing. 

iis ,or thin garments were scarcely cal- 
ou to keep out the cold ; indeed, it was 
aa much as they could do wo hold together at 





| Sprang tw 


that she might not be pained by ng 
how bad they were; for it grieved her tosee 
in to go about shoes or 
stockin 


But the days when she had.been able to 
supply hiin with such luxuries seemed far 
back in the distance. . 

Things bad been getting worse and worse 
with them for a long time, and now all the 
could do wasto kesp a roof over their 
heads, and just exist from day to, day. 

But the poorer they got the richer they 
felt ineach other’s love; the hard times 
they so patiently shared t 


appea 
but to unite them the more closely, and no 


word of murmuring escaped. 

The nextday, when the boy returned 
from his crossing, he mounted the stairs 
with swift eager footstepa, for be had met 
with good success that afternoon, and was 
—a home another portion df the dell- 
cacy which had prov so acceptable the 
evening before. 

His good fortane that day had been so 
reat that he had even felt justified in spend- 
ng an extra cage! upon himself, and for 

the present b pry was, appeased ; 80 
that poor Joe was at his brightest. 

Gileefully entering the room, expecting to 
receive the sunny welcome to which he was 
accustomed—for the tired face always lit up 
with its sweetest sinile when he appeared— 
he came to a sudden pause after opening the 
door, and uttered a low cry, whilst every 
particle of color forsook his cheeks, 

For th®re was his mother lying back in 
her low chair, motionless and unconscious, 
with her head drooping,and her face as pal- 
lid as if her heart had ceased to beat. 

He knelt down beside her, taking her 
passive hand in his, and calling to her to 
speak to hiin; but no response came. 

Fora moment he held his breath, and 
then, with acry of unspeakable anguish, he 
his feet and fled from the 


all, in spite of the mother's careful patching | T20™- 


and darnin 


He alinost tuinbled headlong down the 


The haw, Gewever, was not thinking of | steep stairs in his haste. 


the cold, and the hungry look in his face 
was due, not so much to his sense of want- 
ing food as to the longing for afew coppers 
to be placed in his hand; for he did #0 wish 
to be able to carry back something tempt- 
ing for his mother’s tea. 

ut what was there he could do ? 

There seemed no way of 
money, and to-day even the passers-by ap- 
peared fewer than ever, and less disposed to 

ive. 

Had they been able to look down into 

sor Joe's sorrowful heart, or to read aright 

he beseeching look in his eves, they would 

surely have paused and bestowed a trifleon 
him; such avery little, just afew extra 
coppers, would have made hitn as happy as 
« cing, seeing that just now the sole object 
of his aimbition was to obtain a portion of 
that coveted chicken; for the inore he look- 
ed at it, the more he féit sure it was the 
thing t» put new vigor into his mother. 


making more | 


} 





But Joe's crossing at the best of times was | 


a poor one, and to-day his hopes seemed | 


doomed to disappointinent. 
Mrs. Millar was sitting, weak and listless, 
ring thoughtfully into the little serap of 
re which was all they could afford even on 
this bitter day, but which gave oul so little 
heut, that though she had drawn her chair 
close up to the fender, she still shivered as 


she stretched out her benuinbed bands to- 


wards the embers. 

Though Joe would not glance onwards 
and face the trouble that seemed coming 
upon thein—and after all was he not wise to 
abstain from taking up a burden before it 
was laid upon him? 


Mrs. Millar sometiines during the long | 
inaction | 


hours of solitude and entorced 
whilst Joe was away, found herself ponder- 
ing over things present and future with a 
sinking heart. 

Suddenly she heard Joe's step on the 
rickety stairs. 

As suddenly her face changed and lighted 
up,so that it was with the brightest of smiles 
she welcomed him as he caine hastily into 
the room. 

He gave her his usual hearty boyish em- 
brace ; and then, kneeling down beside her 
eagerly unfolded and displayed to view the 
teinpting morsel he had brought in with 
biim. 

For just when he had been beginning to 
despair of any good fortune for that day, 
soine people had passed by, and taking 
comnpassion on the wistful face of the poor 
little crossing-sweeper, had dropped soine 
pence into bis hand, so that he had been 
able to effect the coveted purchase, 

“There, mother!"’ be cried, looking at 
her with glad eyes, “I'm sure you'll Fixe 
this; it's just the thing foran_ invalid. 
Doesn't it look good ? 

You'll try and eat it, won't you?” he 
added imploringly. 

The mother's eyes glistened as she put 
ber hand lovingly on the boy's sboulder 
and gave bis upturned face a kiss. | 

She was touched by his devotion. 

“Joe, dear, this must have cost a great 
deal, more than you could spare out of your 
earnings. 

“Youshouldn't bave done it, dear. I 
can't bear to think of your pinching ‘ your- 
self; and I’m afraid you can have had but 
very little over after buying this.’ 

“I've done very well, mother, never you 
fear,"’ replied Joe stoutly. 

* Besides, I'in well and hearty, and don't 
need much. 

“Now, won't you begin? It'll make me 








me happy to see you eating something that | 
o you good 


will . 
Mrs. Millar could not disappoint her boy, 


however great the eflort might be to eat | 


what be had set before her, for her appetite 
had entirely failed her of late. 
He, on 


only half-a pane hunger, and tried to | 
tuck his cbt lained teet away out of sight, | 


his part, bravely concealed his | just 


} 


Arrived at the bottomn, he darted out of 
the house, flew down the court, and sped on 
and on, pursued by a terrible fear, until 
breathless, and spent, he reached the door 
of the nearest hospital. 

Fortunately for him, his hope that he 
night perchance ineet one of the doctors 
leaving the building was not disappointed. 
He had not known, in bis extremity, to 
whom toturn for help; and this was the 
first thing that had ocenrred to him. 

Dr. Horton, oneof the very kindest and 
most benevolent men of the whole staft, was 
just about to enter his carriage when Joe 
caine Up. 

“Oh! please, sir! please—'’ he gasped. 

“Well, my boy, what is the matter?” 

“Please, sir, mother's took bad. She’sill 
or dying, I don’t know what has come to 
her. 

‘*Please, oh please,come and see what can 
be done for her !’’ he entreated with implor- 
ing looks. 

“So I will, my lad,’’ returned kind-heart- 
ed Dr. Horton. ° 

‘‘Just tell me where she lives, andI will 
go there at one. 

“Or, stay, _ jump up beside the coach- 
man, and direct him. 

“That will be the quickest way, and we 
ought to lose no time,’’ 

Joe did as he was hidden, mentally 
thanking his new friend most gratefully 
for his kindness. 

“Don't be alarmed: no need for you to 
look frightened,”’ said Dr. Horton, glanc- 
ing at the pon Mtn rete, face as they stood 
beside the unconscious woman. 
si “I hope we shall soon be able to restore 

er. 

“She has fainted away ; 
than that.”’ 

And to Joe's intense relief and joy, the 
doctor's remedies in time took effect, and 
his nother opened her eyes and looked up 
at him. 

“I shall come in again to-morrow,” said 
Dr. Horton before leaving, after having 
placed Mrs. Millar on the bed in a coufort- 
able posture. 

‘You musi tell me then all about your- 
self, and [ will examine you thoroughly. 
“Cheer up!”’ he added, turning to Joe. 

“I hope we shall soon see her much bet- 
ter. 

She has got very low, but there is no teil- 
ing what a little care may do for her."’ 

The boy took his seat by his mother’s bed- 
side, holding her hand in his. 

The food which he bad brought in for her 
gomty lav untasted on the table. 

he could not manage it this evening. 

For the present she seemed too weak even 
for uch speaking, and lay quietly, whilst 
Joe watched her with sorrowful eyes. 

A new pain, terrible fear, had seized upon 
hin, and the poor fellow felt inclined to lay 
his head down on the bed and cry his very 
heart out. 

But he knew that would distress his mo- 
ther, who was too weak to bear any ugita- 
tion; so he bravely wrestied with his pain, 
and drove back his tears. 

And when Mrs. Millar from time to time 
opened her eyes, which iminediately turned 
towards him, he forced a smile, which was 
a very loving one, but scarcely so brightly 
as he intended it to be. 

Aftera time Mrs. Millar seemed more dis- 
_ for conversation, and Joe began to re- 

ate all the little incidents of the day, as was 
his habit. 

“The shops are getting full now of good 
things for Christinas,'’ he reinarked. after a 

yause, “oh, such fine things of all kinds! 

sbouldn’t inind having some of then.” 

“Oh, mother: God gives soimany good 
pen to sone people! If He would only 

pave given you good food,then you 
would have kept well.’’ 

“Hush! dear boy; we mustn’t think hard 


nothing worse 
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| things of Him, for He has been #0 good to | bimself on the edge of her bed close 


| Us. her, whilst he listened to the account of 4@ 
| “Hasn’t He given us each other? and He | that had taken place. 
| gives us better things still; He gives us ‘This is like a after Rock Court,” 
Himself; and all the long hours w you poet mre = ng round the cheerful, 
| are out, He comes and keeps ine company, | comfortable room with a look of great con. 
| and it fs 80 sweet no words cuuld tell about | tent. 
it.”’ “Oh, Joe, how good God has been to us! 
“Mother, do you love Him better than | I believe I hall get better here. 
me?" asked the boy suddenly. And HENARS that beautiful fire, 7 
“Yes, dear, I love Him best of all. Idon't haven't so warm for weeks end 
think I sbould love even you so well if I | months. 
| didn’t love Hiin most. And I want you to| “And the food, and the kindness! 
| do the same.” Joe! how can we ever be 
| Atthat momenta step was heard on the enough ?”’ grate 
| stairs, followed by a knock at their door. The 


| Joe sprang to open it, wondering who it 
could be. 

“I've come from Dr. Horton," said the 
visitor, a pleasant-looking, middle-aged wo- 
man, with a kind, genial manner. 

| “Hehas sent me with these things for 
Mrs. Millar. May I come in?” 

So saying she advanced into the rooinand 
pr ed to open her basket, from which 
she produced some beautiful jelly and good 
strong beef tea. ‘ 

“There! those are the right things for an 
invalid ; and they are my own making too, 
so I know they are good. 

“You are to give ber a little at a time, but 
pretty often,”’ She added, turning to Joe, 
who was standing looking on with an air of 
great satisfaction. : 

“And you must give her some at intervals 
through the night, Dr. Horton says; and he 
willcome and see her again to-morrow 
inorning. 

“Here's the medicine, too; you mustn't 
forget to give it to her.’’ j 

“Joe isn't likely to do that,’’ said Mrs. 
Millar. 

‘He's as thoughtful for ine as any nurse 
could be;’’ and Mrs. Millar tried to falter 
out her grateful thanks. 

“Oh, mother! God has sent us some good 
things already,” exclaimed Joe, a8 soon as 
their visitor had departed, vith a feeling of 
compunction at the words he had uttered a 
short time before. 

“Yes, dear. He is alwa 
good things; for often the thin 
seen) good at the time we fin 
were the very best for us.’’ 

The next morning Joe felt it very hard to 
leave his mother, but he must go out to his 
work, however much he longed to stay be- 
side her. ‘ - . - 

But he first put everything she could pos- 
sibly want within reach ; onl she said she 
should get on very well. 

To Joe's great joy she seemed able to rel- 
ish a sip of the beeftea, and now andthena 
few spoonfuls of the jelly. 

He stooped to kiss her before he went; a 
long, lingering kiss, for his heart was 
heavy. 

“Cheer up, dear!’’ she said, with a bright 
sinile. , 

“God sent us good things yesterday ; per- 
—_ He will send us still better things to- 

ay.”’ 

“If Ile would only make you well, mo- 
ther!”’ said Joe gulping down arising sob; 
and then he hastened away, for he telt he 
was on the point of breaking down. 

“Anda fellow shouldn’t blubber like a 

if he means to be a man,’’ he remarked 

to himself, as he ran off to his post. 

When Jove opened the door of their attic 
on his return that day, all impatience to 
learn how his mother was, he stood as if 
transtixed, gazing all round the room with 
an expression of utter astonishment. 

His eyes, which had at once turned to- 
wards the bed, roved everywhere, casting 
searching glances into each corner, whilst 
hie look of perplexity deepened more and 
more. 

‘*‘Whatever can have become of her?’’ he 
ejaculated at length. 

In the sinall bare room there were no re- 
cesses or hidden corners to inspect; all lay 
open to his gaze, and he had perceived at a 
F ance that the mother whom he had left 

ying upon her bed, too ill to rise, had van- 
ished ; 
seen. 

**W hatever can have become of her ?”” was 
still his inental ejaculation. 

At length his eye fell upon a slip of paper 
lying on the table. 

He seized and read it eagerly, his face 
clearing and brightening wonderfully. 

Snatching up his cap, he bounded down 
the stairs, and sped along the streets at as 
swift a pace as had done the evening before 
when hastening to fetch a doctor. 

This time, however, the r thin feat- 
ures did not wear the equaled look they 
bad then. 

At length he reached a quiet square, with 
a garden and trees in the centre. 

After alittle searching he found a door 
bearing a brass plate, on which was Dr. 
Horton's name. 

Half timidly he rang the bell. 

The door was soon opened to him, when 
the face of their visitor of tha evening be- 
fore presented itself. 

“I thought it was you. Come in. I’ve been 
looking tor you. 

“You must have been astonished when 

m= home to find your mother gone.”’ 
| “What does it mean?’’ asked See. “T 
don’t understand.” 

“Well, we fetched her here—the doctor 

, and me. 
| “He said there was but a poor chance for 
her in that little close room, with no 
food or fire, or any one to nurse her up, and 
| 80 he said he'd have her hers for a bit, and 
| see if we couldn't get her better between 
us. 

“I’m the doctor's housekeeper,” she ex- 
plained ; ‘“‘and I’m used to his doing these 
sort of things. Now T’li take you up to see 

| her.”’ . 
| Joe fell into his mother’s outstretched 
| arms with a gaspof relief, and then perched 


sending us 
that don't 
afterwards 


there were no traces of her to be 








| 
| 


poor woman's eyes gliste 
did the boy's, which ear whe ae nt 
of reviving hope, and his heart danced 


Joy 
rs, Moss, who had left the 
an 7 ma m alone,now 

“The doctor come in, and he 
would be hard on Joe to send him bole rs 
— solitary oe a for the present we are 

ng to putea e-down for hi 
ttle bac i, splot 

And he is to have his supper and b * 
fast here, so that he can be with you all ths 
time he is not at hie crossing.” 

The faces of both mother and son grew 
radiant as they tried to express their thanks 
for such wondertul kindness; and Joe telt 
disposed to turn a soimersault asa relief to 


his feelings. 
Mra. Moss looked on with a beaming 
quite as 


face, as if she too enjoyed it all 
-—, . - 

“Ah! the master is a grand man,” 

rked. é & »’’ she re. 

**He’s always doing things for 1 
no one else would ater think of eke 
good he does is untold. 

“He's a wonderfully clever man too; so 
you couldn't be in better hands.” 

Joe went to bed that night in his new 
quarters, so happy and excited that for once 
sleep did not come to him easily. 

‘Mother can’t help getting well here,” 
waa the burden of thoughts ; and after all 
he had gone shrough the evening before, 
“— was very sweet. 

‘hristmas Day came, and Joe found it 
brought some good 14 « even for him; 
- a good things as he had never dreamed 


ol, 

Mrs. Moss had laid them out in his mo 
ther’s rooim,so that they might look at them 

ether. 

‘iret and foremost, there wasa beautiful 
pair of new boots from Dr. Horten ; beside 
them lay a couple of pairs of warin socks, 
knitted by Mrs. Moss herself, as well as a 
comforter, which would keep out the cold 
delightfuliy ; and there were some half. 
worn flannel shirts of the doctor’s which 
were tv be cut down for Joe. 

It was difficult to believe all these things 
were actually bis own.§ ® 

It felt more real when, after feasting his 
eyes upon them forsome tiie, he actual! 

ut on the socks and boots, when bis pride 
n bhisown appearance was great, and he 
strutted up and down the room with a com- 
ical look of self-coinplacency. 

To nake his satisfaction perf his mo- 
ther had not been forgotten either, and 
or warn woollen shaw! for 

er. 

Joe had a regular feast, too, that day, on 
real roast beef and pluin pudding, whilst,to 
his infinite joy, his mother was able to sit 
up for the first time ina comfortable easy 
chair beside the fire. 

Joe placed himself on a stool close to her, 
and Mrs. Moss caine and went, reimarking 
once or twice that they looked the very pic 
ture of happiness and content. 

It would have been difficult to have found 
a happier heart than Joe’s that day. 

His cup of joy seemed ful., for Dr. Hor- 
ton had said that preruiog that he saw no 
reason now why Mrs. Millar should not en- 
tirely recover with rest and care; and he 
did not mean to let her leave his house 
until she wasina fair way to get strong 
again. 

At the end of afew weeks Mrs. Millar 
was sufficently restored to health to leave 
Dr. Horton's—which she did with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude—and take poe 
session of a room Mrs. Moss had looked out 
for them, a nicer, pleasant, cheerful room, 
very superior to their last. 

To be sure it was a good deal dearer, but 
— they were now. in adifferent posi- 
tion. 

Instead of Joe’s precarious earnings at hit 
crossing, he would now be receiving reg 
lar weekly pay; for Dr. Horton b — 
him on as the boy to clean the boots an 
knives, go all the errands, and do an 
jobs that were wanted, so that he already 
considered his furtune 4s good a8 made, 
and was mightly proud of bis promo 
tion. 

Besides this, Mrs. Millar had been _ 
vided with plain needlework, for yon 
to receive good pay, as she was a beau ner 
worker; and there was little doubt of 
obtaining frequent employment in this way 
through the doctor’s influence. ~ a 

Bright times had come at length, in 


very happy the mother and son were 
their new quarters. nae 
Joe could not tall about his foolings, » ‘ 


deep down in his ee ponerse poy 
fulness to God, w 8 

to him his one treasure which he had bees 
so near losing. 
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is a good match must not be surpr 
turns out a lucifer. 
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Hold integrity sacred. 
Go not into the society of the vicious. 
Good order is the foundation of all good 


things. 

To be proud ot learning is the greatest ig- 
Charity gives itself riches, but covetous- 
pess hoards Itself poor. 

Poverty is the test for civility and the 
touchstone of friendship. 

He who can plant courage in the human 
poul is the best physician. 

Revenge at first, though sweet, bitter ere 
jong back on itself recoils. 

A word spoken pleasantly is a large spot 
of sunshine on a sad beart. 

The King-becoming graces: Devotion, 
patience, courage, fortitude. 

True eloquence consists in saying all that 
is proper, and nothing more, 

While learning adorns a man, let us re- 
member that truth eanobles him. 

It is curious how little we feel the burdens 
we puton the shoulders of others. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance; 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude. 

It is a good rule to walk fast until you get 
on solid ground—then to stand fast. 

In cricket, as in other pursuits, a big in- 
ning sometimes makes a bad ending. 

He that will not look before him, will 
have to look behind him—with regret. 

Vigor may control our action, yet fact 
may never enter into our movements, 

If you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher's stone. 

Itis easy enough to have a temper of 
one's own; the great thing is to keep it. 

Promises hold men faster than benefits; 

hope isa cable, and gratitude a thread. 

The two powers which constitute a wise 
man are those of bearing and forbearing. 

A soft word turneth away wrath, but it 
takes a very loud word to drive off a bore. 

To enjoy the pleasures of wealth, thou 
shouldst frst experience the fatigue of labor. 

Men’s lives should be like the days— 
growing more beautiful towards the evening. 

He who says there is no such thing as an 
honest man, you may be sure is himself a knave. 

Minds of moderate calibre ordinarily con- 
demn everything which is far beyond their range. 

A good constitution is like a money-box— 
Its full value is never Known until it has been bro- 
ken. . 

[tis a great virtue to restrain the tongue, 
to know how to be silent even though we are in the 
right. 

Good intentions never justify evil ac- 
tions; nor will good actions ever justify evil inten- 
tions, 

More evil truths are discovered by the 
corruption of the heart than by the penetration of the 
mind, 

The rich man despises those who flatter 
him too much, and hates those who do not flatter him 
atall. 

There is no trait more valuable than a de- 
termination to persevere when the right thing is to be 
accomplished, 

There are many vices which do not de- 
prive us of friends; there are many virtues which pre- 
vent us having any. 

Sorrow and humiliation are not pleasant 


things, and yet many a man spends a whole week's 
wages in getting them. 

Unbounded modesty is nothing more than 
unavowed vanity; the too humble obeisance is some- 
times a disguised impertinence. 

As the sword of the best-tempered metal 
s most flexible, so the truly generous are most pliant 
and courteous in their behavior. 

Every good principle is strengthened by 
its exerise, and every good affection is more strength- 
ened by its indulgence, than before. 

Acts of virtue ripen into habit, and the 
goodly and permanent result is the formation or es- 
tablishment of a virtuous character. 

We behold all round about us one vast 
union in which no man can labor himself without la- 
boring at the same time for all others. 

To succeed in the world it is much more 
Recessary to possess the penetration to discover who 
is a fool than to discover who is a clever man. 

Think thrice before you speak. If per- 
son were to stop and think every time before speak- 
ing, & great many things which are said would be left 
unsaid. 

It is wrong to give mitigating names to 
bad things. It begets a color blindness in morality. 
It breeds loose ideas of right. It is uncharitable to 
one’sself, Why call aliea ‘‘fib?’’ 

It is the easiest thing in the world to be 
happy, if men and women could only think so. Hap- 
Piness is another name for love—for where love ex- 
iste in a household there hsppiness must also exist. 

There is no friendship so true and beauti- 
fal tu its Ratare, so rich and full in its power of bless- 
ing, or so singuiarly rare im its occurrence, as that 
pec parents and their grown-up sons and daugh- 

rs. 


Things that will wear are not to be had 


cheap. Whether it be a fabric ors principle, if it is | 


to endure, it must cost something. Glitter, tinsel, 
brilliant eqleriag, may all be had without much ex- 
pense; but if we would have strength Ssmmess, aad 
permMaRence, we must psy for them. 


An old maid’s laugh: “He! he! he!” 


A lawyer is the only man that ever made 
anything by opposing a woman's will. 


Hope springs eternal in the female breast; 


woman ne'er is, but always to be—drest. 


‘“*Yes,’’ there is one coneolation,’’ said the 
bereaved widow; ‘‘l look well in mourning.** 


A young lady, not well versed in music, 


wants to know if dance music isn't written ja foot 
notes, 


Advice to wives: Man is very much like 


an égg—keep bim in hot water and he is bound to be- 
come hardened, 


A certain Englishman speaks of an Amer. 
ican young lady whose bonnet was as rampantly pic- 
turesque as her ruffie, 


Jesse James evidently deserved his death, 
for when shot he had his boots on and was standing on 
one of his wife's chairs, 


A Chinaman will steal a dog quicker than 
he would a woman, and, considering the style of their 
female beauty, we don’t blame him. 


Now is the time to clean houses. If 
you don't clean them now of the winter's dirt 
oe no room for the summer dust to settle 


The wretch who can stand in a pair of 
slippers worked for him by his wife and scold her, 


isa brute who deserves to have the gout in both 
feet. 


A society for befriending young servant 
giris has been formed in England; in this country s 
society for befriending housekeepers would be mure 
necessary. 


A Michigan man told his daughter that if 
she learned to work he would surprise her. She 
learned the art, and he surprised her by discharging 
the hired girl. 


‘Listen, auntie—what's that?’ ‘‘It’s the 
cuckoo, darling. Don’t you know the cuckoo?" 
*“Oh, yea—the cuckoo's that horrid bird that doesn't 
lay it’s own eggs!"’ 


An Oi) City man says that he and his wife 
mever quarreled. ‘‘Because,'’ said he, ‘*there is only 
one boss in our houas, and when she speaks the other 
half mildly obeys.’’ 


It is said that under the laws of the Pil- 
atim fathers a man could not kiss his wife on Sunday. 
Judging from the picture of some of the Pilgrim 
mothers, one day's vacation a week was not any too 
much. 


We have always regarded it as one of the 
most heartless things in the world for a wife totry on 
a set of mourning in the presence of her husband—at 
ali events when he is suffering from anattack of no- 
moneys, 

‘Yes, there is no doubt that women are 
much more apt than men in learning snything in the 
nature of military drill,*’ says an old bachelor, ‘*but 
I suppose it is because it will never be of any earthly 
use to them."’ 


A pretty girl in Sweden turned up her 
nose at her poor but deserving lover, and it froze in 
that position. Now she she doesn’t knew whether to 
go into a convent or hire out to stand in somebody's 
hall as a hat-rack. 


Two female homeopathic physicians, both 
young and pretty, have opencd an office in &. Louis, 
Their first patient was aman who said he had neu- 
ralgia from two much kissing, and he wanted to be 
cured on homeopathic principles. 


A North Carolina Justice of the Peace re- 
cently married a couple as he sat enthroned in state 
on the back of a mule, and the animal for once re- 
alized that there was bigger trouble going on than he 
could produce, ond kept his heels still. 


‘‘Not one American woman in twenty can 
walk five miles,’* says an English physician. See 
here, Doc, you just show an American woman astreet 
five miles long, with bonnet stores every ten rods,and 
see if she can’t walk the whole distance. 


The following letter was received 6 
few dayssince by an undertaker from an afflicted 
widower: ‘‘My waif is ded, and wants to be berried 
to-morrow at Woner klock. U nose whair to dig the 
Hole—by the side ov my uther two waifs—iet it be 
deep.’’ 

The death is announced at London, in her 
ninety-seventh year, of Mrs. Lily, wha, attended the 
Queen as nurse at the births of Her Majesty's nine 
children, and was greatly respected and esteemed, 
The Queen sent & wreath to be placed on her grave in 
Highgate Cemetery. 

In a recent breach of promise case where- 
in the plaintiff recovered §, 700 damages, she testified 
that the defendant had told her that she was a little 
dear. Most people will be inclined to agree with the 
young man. $5,700 for a girl is more than a little dear. 
It is sinfully extravagant. 


Male calves are véry apt to be sent to the 
butcher on reaching a certain age, while female 
calves are allowed to grow up and ever afterwards 
have nothing to do but lay around, eat, sleep, and be 
milked. Susan B. Anthony has never said a word 
about this discrimination against a sex. 


A distinguished lady, having purchased a 
dog from a worthy vendor, inquired its name, 
‘*William, *’ the man responded, after some hesita- 
tion. ‘‘William! Is not that a very odd name ?"’ 
**Well, ma'am, we calls him Bill,** said the man, 
‘hut I didn’t care to say that to the likes 0’ you."’ 


Women, who are much more concerned 
than men in the selection and comparison of colors, 
are rarely affected with coior blindness. This ex- 
plains why the number of women who marry red- 
nosed men is ninety per cent. greater than the num- 
ber of men who marry women pussessing nasal or- 
gans of the eame brilliant bue. 


A few Sundays ago a parson preached a 


Naomi, in which, of course, mention was made of the 
love that Boaz conceived for Ruth while she was 


gregation were passing out, one young lady wae 
heard to remark toanother, ‘‘You bet lote of giris 
went out gleaning sfter that!’’ The modern little 
dear seemed to think that they all could get 6 oe 
aesly as did Bath, 








| back than the spring of 11. 


Cadet Whittaker is going to lecture. 
The Catskills are still covered with snow. 


Arkansas has only eight daily news- 
papers. 


Theunpaid Japanese indemnity contin- 
wes to disgrace. 


Bridesmaids in plain coral appear well in 
& gloo:ny church. 


Senator Bayard expects to spend some 
time this summer on a pilot boat. 


In Athens French is spoken altogether by 
what are called the ‘*higher classes. "* 


Among the clerks in the pension office at 
Des Moines, Ia., is a niece of Ex-President Pierce. 


Young English ladies walk about London 
alone now, after a tashion unknown twenty years 
ago. 

The newspaper list of wedding presents 


to the Duke of Albany and his wife is over twoj yards 
long. 


Oxtails are quoted in the New York mar- 
ket at only $1 a dozen, and here it is within a week of 
fiy time. 

A Kentuckian of seventy-four years re- 
fases to pay his taxes because he duesn'texpect to live 
another year. 

The First Congregational Church of Lynn, 
Mass., is preparing to celebrate its two hundred and 
Gftieth anniversary. 

A Silesian apparatus attached to a plant 
records ite growth, and also Indicates the spaces by 
the tap of an electric hammer, 

Last year 27,073 books were taken out of 
the library ofthe Toronto Mechanivs’ Institute, and 
21, 462 of them were novels 


At Nice an ostrich feather which began 
at the front of the lady's hat fell down her back, and 
at her waist was fastened with a diamond brooch. 


Thirteen female pysicians are practicing 
in Clayten, lowa, and ata recent fire there were not 
well men enough in the town to run the engine out, 


The recent married Duke of Albany is 
very ill, and all the pians that had been made for a 
yatchiug cruise and a foreign tour have been aband- 
oned. 


Three respectable, hard-working servant 
girle have committed suicide in Utica, New York, 
within a year, itis asserted from disappointment in 
love, 


Black velvet dog collars, fastened under 
the chin with tiny gold or silver clasps set with mock 
gems, are worn with both day and evening cos- 
tumes. 


The horse that killed Emilie Loisset, the 
Paris circus-rider, was afterward shot by Prince von 
Hatzfeld, to whom the girl was shortly to have been 
married, 


Feathers and flowers are used in profu- 
sion by French modistes, and painted ribbon and 
painted lace add greatly to the elegance of dress bon- 
nets and hats, 


A letter addressed ‘‘gin o shed, mastuit,’’ 
mailed {n Chaplain, this State, was for warded by a 
sharp-wited clerk to Indian Orcharo, Mase., and 
found ita owner. 


A “‘silver mine’’ in Newburyport, Mass., 
which was sold in 1872 under the first craze for $10, - 
000, has recently been sold under the foreclosure of a 
mortgage for $40, 


The accuracy of a man's business quali- 
fications is generally deserved by his promptitude in 
consulting his watch while arranging an appointment 
two weeks inadvance. 


A robin has built her nest close by a cir- 
cular saw in a mill in Fitchburg, Mass., and has laid 
four eggs, undismayed by the buzzing of the saw and 
the whirl ofthe machfnery. 


The Minnesota State Historical Society is 
about to purchase the cld Goodhue printing press, the 
first ever used in the State, but that was not further 


Tamaqua boasts of a one-armed base ball 
player who is one of the best batters onthe nine, as 
well as being asure catcher. He has made eo far this 
season one of the best records of the club, 


An elderly Canadian fell from a steamer 
at the Niagara, Ontario wharf, and went down twice 
before he was rescued, but when he was hauled out 
he was clinging tu his pipe with great dental tena- 
city. 

In the Scotch highlands forty years ago 
the people were cleared out to make way for sheep. 
Owing to competition from Australia, wool became 
barely half what it was, so that sheep have since bad 
to give way to deer, 


A resident of Iowa received $10,000 the 
other day. That night burglars broke tuto his house, 
bound him, and blew his safe into fragments, but 
found nothing. He had carelessly left the money ia 
his trousers pocket. 


A certain Dr. George Riches, of Kansas, 
has hired Mrs, Jesse James to sit upon the platform 
while he delivers in the principal cities of the country 
atlecture describing the ‘‘life and adventures’’ of the 
fiend incarnate who used to be her husband. 


John Knauffman goes to bed every after 
noon at Elkhart, Ind., soon becomes seemingly un- 
conscious, then has convulsions, and Gnally preaches 
asermon ina strained voice, with hiseyesshut. This 
is con#idered supernatural, and the house is weekly 





sermon founded on the beautiful story of Ruth and. 


gleaning, and how she became bis wife. As the con- | 


crowded by visitors. 


Scarcely a week passes without the record 
of some wonderful surgical operation. Sally Brown 
was lately taken in hand, had a dislocated knee ands 
broken rit taken out and new ones put In, and is now 
as goodasever. It cannot injure the story much to 
say that Bally Brown is a canal boat. 

—--—_—>— 
Diabetes and 


BRiGuT’s Disease ofthe Kidneys, 





HEALTH 1S WEALTH 


HEALTH OF BODY 16 WEALTE OF MDD. 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, strong bone ands 
clear skin. If yon would have your flesh @ your 
bones sound without caries, and your compleston 
fair ne RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN RE 
we yt ot , 

medy composed of Ingredients of extraordinary 
a prope pa essential te purity, heal, repatr 
and Invigerate the broken-down and wasted te _ 
UICK, VLEASANT, SAFE and PEKMANENT te 
Its treatment an! cure, 
No matter by what name the complaint may be de« 
stgnacet, whether it be serofula, Coneumptiog, 
iis, Uleers, Sores, Tumors, Balla, Fe sipet or 
Kheum, diseases of the Renan Ki neyo, Beddas, 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Rowels efther 
chronic, or constitutional, the virus of the 
In the BLOOD) which supplies the waste, aed bu 
and repairs thew organs and wasted tissues of the 
system. If the blew! is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

The Sarsapartiilian Messbvens act only a 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmon 
action of each of the « na, It establishes throu 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sap- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy 
rent of new life, The skin, after a few days use oF 
Sa rilltan becomes clear, and beautifal, Pimples, 
Blot hes, Black Spots, and Skin Fruptions are ree 
moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured. Persons suf- 
fring freee Serofula, Eroptive Diseases of the 
Mouth, Ears, Legs, Throat and Glands that have se- 
cumulated and spread, either from uncured 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Sa 
mate, may rely epee a cure ff the Sarsapariilian 
— ® sufficient time to make its impreasion om 

ne system, 

(ne bottle contains more of the active getptes of 
medicines than any other soperstions tei en fa 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others ulre five of six 
timesasmuch. One liar Per 


RADWAY'S READY RELEP 


o 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FoR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 


PARE THE SYSTE GAINST SUDDEN - 
TACKS OF ErIDEMiCs ANDCONTAG ious. 
- tN 








DISEASES THAN ONE HUN DKED DOL- 
Its EXPENDED FOROTHER MED. 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 


AVPLIED EXTERNALLY—OK TAKEN INT 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS. PA 
FKoM WHATEV KK CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
n all cases where ja or discomfort ls ex 
enced, or If seized wilh Influenza, Diptthert A 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarsenens, Bilious 
Colle, inflammation of the Kowels, Stomach, Lun 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever » 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, he Doloreuxz, 
Toothiche, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplessnesa, 
or with Lumbago, Patn inthe Back or Kheumatism, 
or with Diarrhagn, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery 
or with ts Sealds or Bruises, Chitblafns, Fr 
Bites, or with Struins, woe or Mpaema, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S KEADY K Aa 4 will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


’ 
‘ 
THE MOMENT KADWAY'S READY Pa 
( EN 


ee 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, aogeety coated with sweet 
gum, A regulate, purify, cleanse, and qrengees. 

KAD WAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disc of 
the Stomach, Liver, Kowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous ——— emAache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, H hak 3 Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the wels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure, Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

Bg (ieerve the Slowing symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Falness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Viston, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of fore. 
tration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning tn the Flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Bor. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named ; 

“False and True,” 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Serofuin,’’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseanes, 


S0LD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletterstampto RADWAY 4 CO., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 


Sw information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. RADWAY'S old established K. K. RK. Ramevizaes 
than the base and worthless Imitationsof them, as 
there are Falee Kesolvents, HKeliefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the name 
**Hadway’’ is ouwhatyou buy. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
In use twenty years. The most safe, simple, 
and efficient medicine known Lr. 
on Diseese ite Cure (144 pp.) also 


Medicine Con 166 Pelton bon 


















SAMAL MANTELS 








Other Diseases of the Kidneysand Liver, which you 
are being so frightened about, Hop Bitters is the only | 
thing that will surely and permantiy prevent a: d 


cure 
time aad thea make you many times worse 


All other pretended cures only relieve for a | 


| designs, and all other 

sot wx Se icel O nado to naan. 

JOSEPH &. MILLER, Manufacturer. 
Salewronn — 
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New Publications. 


“Our ‘Little Oues and the Nursery” for 
re in one of the best of magazines for 
uildren ofasimalier growth Its contents are 
always jant calculated for the fullest enter- 
taintnent and Instruction and the numerous 
pictures such as appeal to youthful eyes and 
hearts. “Our Little Ones” havia appointed 
jace to fill and it fills it with signal ability. 
Fecenell Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Schiller’s Works,”’ now issuing in parte 
frow the preas of va pe Kobler, No. 911 
Arch street, Philadelphia, bus reached its 
conclusion in the twenty-fourth nuinber. 
Toe careful revision and new translations 
by Charlies J. Hempel, M. D., add materi- 
ally tothe value of the work,which can now 
be had in book form, in either one or two 
volumes, in various stvies of binding, rang- 
ing in from®& to #20. There has never been 
amore thorough translation of the works of 


this leading German author than this, and | 
as nu one can be said to be thorougihiy well- | 
read without a knowledye of this writer, we | 


can comnmend this edition as certain to give 
satisfaction. It contains everything written 
by the fainous poet, and each nutnber con- 
tains several inagnificent full-page engrav- 
ings. Then to be in harinony with its other 
excellences, the paper and binding are all 
that they should be. In nuinbers each part 
Omts twenty-five cents. Iy. Kohler, Pub- 
lisher, 911 Arch street. 


*Pot-Bouille,”” by Emile Zola, the great- 


estof the French naturalistic writers, just | 


Peterson & Brothers, 


= ublished by ‘I. Lb. 
t 


viladelphia, is a most extraordinary, thor- | 


|} seribe bale 


oughly original, and wonderfully intense 
novel, full of colonel power and teeming 
with surprising incidents of the most thrill- 
ing and dramatic eharacter, It isu study of 
the home life of the iniddile classes of Paris, 
and exhibits the seme terrible and unflinch- 
ing analysis of vice as inarked its prodeces- 
sora in “L/Assonineoir’’ and *“Nana.’’ Of 
course, everybody will want to read Zola's 
latest novel,and that it will create a inarked 
Seusation iscertain. TT. B. Peterson & Bros., 
Publishers, Philadelphia. Price, 75 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 

The June Wile Awake isa very beautiful 

jasue,crowninys its series of fine frontispleces 


with the $00 fi #t prize drawing, ‘‘A-Muay- | 


ing,” # picture which embodies all the joy- 
ousness of childhood, and the bloom of tull 
apring-thue. Ine nena with itis a charin- 
ing poom by Miss Wilkins who has als> 
another dainty conceitin the number,which 
she names Oace Upon a Time. There are 
two other full-page drawings in the nut- 
ber, beautiful enough to Tavs served as 
frontispivees ; one of them bears the legend, 
The Summer boarder Goes to Church, the 
other, Hunting the Four-leaved Clover. 
Some excellent picture-inaking in this issue 
also comes frou the pen of Francis Miller 
in the comely, No (juestlons Asked, and 
Miss MeDecinott in the double-pazed poem 
Maud's Problem, a witty little sereed by 
Margaret Sidney; and the wiry little fric nO, 
Summer's Cone! by the infinitable J. G. 
Franvia, will be sure to got its full share of 
attention, In its lierary matter, the nmutn- 
ber is notable fora char uaninng Raskin puper 
by Mrs. Bolton, entitled The Ruskin May- 
Day at Whitelands College, with peu-and- 
iu portraits of Mr. Ruskir and Miss Os- 
born, the Mov Quev,n and for Mr. Ober ss il- 
lustrated paper upon the Zuni Tudians— 
How a White Man Became the War Chief 
of the Zunis; and of course, there are first- 
rate stories, and beautiful poems, and valu- 
able papers, $2.50 4 year. D. Lothrop & 
Co., Publishers, Boston. 

The June number of the Eclectic Maqa- 
gine is wt hand, and has the following 
variod and excellent table of contents: A 
Few Words about the Nineteenth Century, 
by Frederick Harrison; The Relation of 
Insects to Flowers, by Professor Asa Gray; 
Emigration frou Ireland by J. H. Tuke; 
The Borders and their Ballads; 
Talkers, by KR. L. Stevenson; Whispers, a 
peem; The Lady Maud, a sea tale, 
author of The Wreck of the Grosvenor, 
chapters IV. to VI.; A New Theory of the 
Sun, by Prof. C. William Siemans; A 
Statesman's Love Letters; Perry's ‘ireek 
and Roman Sculpture, by Sir G. W. Cox, 
M. A.; The Church by the Svea, by Edward 
eenea Eimilie Zola, by Andrew Lang; 
World's End; Adventures on t 
Bouvenirs of African Travel, Part I., by 
Joseph Thomas, F. R.G. S.; Out of the 
Beaten Track in Madagascar ; The Future of 
English Humor; Eidola, a poem, by F. B. 
Harris; Literary Notices; Foreign Literary 
Notes; Science and Art; and Miscellany. 
Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, 


» Rovuina, 


New York. Terms, & per year; single 
copy, 45 cents; trial subscription for three 
months, $1. 


Se 





THosrtof our read- 
ers who have not 


The Frank Siddalls 
Soap had _ better 
do so before the 
reinarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 


Frank Siddalis Soap is destined to have an | 


immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 

whodesire to aid in the 
what is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themsei ves of the offer. 
nut send for more than one cake, 
sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 


the Soap sends for it. 


Persons usust 
and when 


vetsent for a cake of 


introduction of 








Talk and 


by the | 


| 


The | 


THREE GOOD DOCTORS. 


-_—_-—eo 
| The best of all the pill-bez erew, 
Since ever time began, 
Are the doctors who have most to do 
With the bealth of a bearty man. 


And so I count them up again, 
And praise them a» | can: 





There's Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet, aad Dr. Merryman. | 


There's Dr. Diet, he tries ny tongue, 
‘‘bkaow you well,’ save he; 
i your liver lssprung— 


We must make your food agree.’* 


‘Your stomach le poor, an 


And Dr. Quiet he feels my wrist, 
And he gravely shakes his head; 
‘'*Now, dear sir, | must insist 

That you go at ten to bed. 


but Dr. Merryman for me 
Of all the pill-box crew! 
For be emiles and says, as he fobs his fee, 
**Lauyvh on, whatever you do!** 
So now leat what I onyght to eat, 
Aud atten I ge to bed, 
Aud Tlaug' in the face of cold or beat; 
Four thus have the doctors said. 
And sol count them upagain, 
And praise them as lean: 
There's Dr. Diet, aod Dr. Quict, and Dr, Merryman. 
U.N. NONg, 
a eee 


Humorous. 


A parrot is a great comfort toa lone wo- 
whistle and make a 


man. It soon learns to swear, 


noise, as gol asa man, 


Titian red isthe word now used to de- 
ofacertuincolor. Itis quite as express- 


ive, and much pretter than the old word, brick top. 


It is stated that persons under the influence 
atheirerimes. If this fact 


becomes known, it will be lispoussible tu Induce more 


of etherare prone to cot fr 


than one person inevery teu thousaud to take the 
tuff, 

The beauties of the face of women are 
often obscured by tormenting humors, easily got rid 
of by using Dr, C. W. Benson's Shin Cure. It heals 


eruptions of the skin o¢ 
smooth and fair. 
a 
Great Demand for Beatty‘s Organs. 

Beatty's Beethoven Organ is meeting with wonder- 
fulsales, Nearly two thousand were manufactared 
and shipped durtug the inonth of May from his factory 
at Washington, New Jersey. A special ten-day 
offer is inade to readers of the SATURDAY EVENING 
ost In another column. 


scalp, and renders the cuticle 
An excellent loilet dressing. 





(From the Toledo Blade, ) 


SURPRISING EFFECTS 


OF EXTRACT OF CELERY 





AND CHAMOMILE UPON THE 


NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. 


AS INVARIABLY PRODUCED BY DR. 
C. W. BENSON'S CELERY AND 
CHAMOMILE PILLs., 


They have been tested time and time again, and al- 
ways with satisfactory results. This preparation Just 
Neets the necessities of the Let me state just 
what my Pills are madeto cure, and what they have 
cured and WILL CURE: Neuralgia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache Nervous Headache, Dvspeptic Head- 
Paralysisand Dyspepsia. These 
treall Nervous diseases. Nervousness em- 
nervous Weakness, Irritation, despondency, 
andl a restless, dissatisfied, miserable 
state of mind aud body, indescribable, 


Cao, 


ache, Sleeplessuess, 
disense. 
brare 


melancholy, 


These are some of the symptoms of nervousness: 
now, to be fully restored to health and happiness ts a 
priceless boon, and vet for W cents you can satisfy 
yourself that there Is a cure for you, and for @ at the 
very furthest that cure can be = fully secured. 
These Pills are all they are represented to be, andare 
guaranteed to give satisfaction If used as directed, 
and WILL CURE any case, 

For sale by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for §1., or six boxes for, $2.0, postage free, 
to any address. 


' 5.5.2.4 4% 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


RCZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORE, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
2} SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGCS on al! parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and : 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin TILE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 


AND PAVCRI-= PRESCRIPT! 











botties in one package, consisting of both interna] 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price§1. per packages. 


; 2 £55.99 


C. N. CRITTENTON, New York, ts Wholesale 
Agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies, 
a Gilt-Fage Compliment Cards, 
of gant case, Wx H. M COOK, 
> CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 
different, Zc M. GILL, 


with name,in ele- 
Meriden, Conn. 


Stave Beanties. 10c. Ten 
34 Henry Street, N. 


Gh Gol Motto B is, all Chromos. 65 styles. nam: 


De) on 


7( New or 5@ >eauties, no 2 alike,Chroamno Cards with 
j é Jeame Lec. E. DV. Gilbert, P. M., 


x. packs Wk A.Brainard, Higganoun 


ONLY $04.00 FOR TEN DAYs. 


aks for itself, Often sreenes havs been trecea 
first soid in a new neighborhood from 
The following offer is onl 
days from date ot (onda s tek ee Beening" mony A 
This news rm returned tu secure th pat, 


SPECIAL TEN DAY OFFER TO THE | * 
READERS OF THE PHILA. SATURDAY | 
EVENING POST. 


. i described Pipe-top Bee- = ial price. I Gomer from your 
- a. (ea | among the qonaere of the | days frum this date, it witt be received, not sili 
Phila. Saturday Evening Post without a moment's | or you may aceept by telegraph on last day, and 
delay, so that all can see and appreciate Its won: derful | remit by mall On that da I shail Positive 


werits and stop combimwation effects. Now, if you 
will REMIT ME Nimety-four (\994.) Dollars, | j 
will ship vou this Organ Vumediat ely, and send yous | 
receipted bill in full for $209.75. which is the regu, | 
lar and only price at which this Organ is sol: 1, The 
priee will suon be advanced to 6144.75, on aceount 
of the increase in the price of labur and materials used | 
in ite construction. 

Ba | desire this instrument introduced without de- 


fuse all orders ae ol 8 09.75. unless accom pa: pantea 
with this paper, and payment must be m 

ten days as speci ified. alled within 

As this special offer is IMmited and will pn 

peated, if you have not all the money in hand, iten 
pay you to berrow a part your friends, and thas 
secure the best oF sn that can oe eiered Ata less 
price than an ordinary organ by other mak 
usually sold at, =e 


la d make this speciai offer so you may urder one M 
j noe “7 in aks to future sales for my profit, as the Bee- Very traly yours, 
thoven makes me thousands of friends. Llregard this DANIEL F. BEATTY, 





uf troducing it better than spending bun- 
depds of dollars in pew spaper advertising. The Organ 


eqBEATTY’S #1 a ceruover | “ORGANS 
Suitable for the Parlor, Chapel, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School. 


This beautiful Pi te 
peed, Seema alnat. 

es erendthe test of ony etienate, 
t is elegantly proportioned, a 


ives are illuminated with brik mT 


Dated, Washington, New Jersey, June %, 1s. 


































































ornately carved, The case a 
{he dire varnish finish, will not 
ety dust. ‘It is calk 
ipeern VEN,’ «5 its musical 
are the most” oq ey zs 
gresusee at any nce 
d after 


the World's greatest 
eke the rpose of placing this 


reun vp nthe market 


pyyeedl 


=) 


- 
+ ay elay,sothat all nay see € t. 4. } 
and acquaint themselves with its , | 44 
oor have éacy 

the present at 0 


~~ 
aye 
Wr 


109.75 


inciudes a solid walnut 
Beneh, Music and Book. 


27 STOPS. 


) Cello, 8 feet tone, (2) Melodia, (3) 
Qaballa. (4) Manual Sub-Lass, 16 
feet tone, (5) Bourdon, 16 feet tne 
(6) Saxaphone, 8 ft. tone, (7) Vie ia al 
Gamba, 8 ft. tune, 8) Diapason, 8 ft. 
tone, ($)Viola Du hoe, & Tt. tone, (10) 

Grand Expres*ione, 'g ft. tone, (11) 
French Horn, 8 {t. tone, (12) Harp 
Aolian, (13) Vox Humana, Tremu- 
jant, (14) Echo, 8 ft. tone, (15) Dulci- 
ana, § ft. tone, (16) Clarionet, 8 ft. 
tone, (17) Voix Celeste, § ft. tone, 
(18) Violina, 4 ft. tone, (19), Vox Ju- 
bilante, 8 and 4 feet tone, (20) Pic- 
pave 2 ft. tone, (21) Coupler Har- 
aoe (2) yo * stral Forte, 

om Organ Knee Stop, (@4) 

in cht Knee Stop, (%) Automatic 
Valve Stop, (3% Rig t Duplex 
Damper, (27) Left Dufiiex Dumper. 
ountal rrand and ae 
cumbination effec 


10 Sets Reeds. 


neontains 10 full seta 
GoLDE! TONGUE REEDS, ar 
ranged on a new and patented 
—! Aurpassing all previous at 
at organ builiing. It has 
Uprlent Bellows, with 3 sections, 
pa an increase’ of power over 
the usual style of bellows eee 
by other mannfacturers. 
with Steel Springs, Music Pocke 
Blidi Fal with Lock (nicke 


plated, Rien La Iamp Stands, 


which ren ote fog wear, bes 
. Knee § Swelle, Benes and Rollers 
or moving. each Organ 
hereafter an elegant solid Organ 
Bench + il] be went, free of charge, 
This is far superior to the ordinary 
stool fur Organ use and is more 
eee. useful Order direct 
m this advertisement. It has 
been improved and periected since§ 
fi-st invented, and those who want 
music and not furniture, (althoug 
this case is very handsome), should 
order this Organ, 
Visiters Are Always Wel- 
come.—A Free Coach with polite 
attendan’, meets all traina, Five 
dollars ($5) allowed to pay your 
traveling expenses if you buy. 
as A by Mail — mit 
Ira *os§ Oflice Mone 
Order, stered Letter, or ty Dimens » Length 6 ins 
express, prepoid, Satisfac- this. his buttt after the old plan, 8 te11# 
tion absolutely guarantced only ose . 740, $50, Cathedral, Churn h, Chapel, 
inevery particular,or money anid Cabinet Ory rane, SO upwards, m 
a af refunded with in Square 
_ est, if the instrument is (57 If you cannet call and gee me germenel, be sure to 
not precisely ax represe nted, mder a Beethoven on one year’s erie or sen Ss 
neeer @0 ve year’s use. Surely Illustrated (etalogue, end Quar terly Mid 
nothing can be fairer than Lciton, beture you decide to Luy elsewhere, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Weelenann New Jersey. 
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NEW STYLE No. | 9500. SOLID WALNUT. © CASE. 
ons: eigh 





and Upright, 21% to $1.00. 


Address or call upon 








A VALUABLEBOOK FREE 
CN A PN 


“A Treatise on Chronic Diseases.” 


Send for this book to the undersigned, a physiolan ot 
| large experience, endorsed by hundreds of leading 
| citizens who testify to bis skill, Send stamp to pay 
postaye to 


c. E. LIVINGSTON, M. D., Toledo, Obie. 


—S we 
vente ae or- 
setae < ODM Hy eed 
FOUNDED 1784. “Elgvaamoe of sytrgners xe sone vane 
00 YOUR OWN PRT 


Presses an 
Over a0 iyles of tp te 


Setar vim, Po 


UTOM ATIC ORGANS.ONLY 4, THEO, 
Phila., Pa. 


4i J. HARBACH, soy Filbert st., 











Everything of the best forthe Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat. Over 140 acres under *eultiv ation, 
rowing Landreth's Garden Seeds.  Landreth's | 
tural Register and Almanac for 1882, with eatalogue | 
of seeds and direetions for culture, in’ English and 
German, free te all applic ants, | 


STEAM E NGINES,BOILERS & MACHINERY 











ROT LK — - 


Goncose peaponieed on money 
urned. [t newer fail. Send OF LY Stk CTS. 
Roc te tee —_ 








Higgaaum, Ct, i 


CURED with DOUBLE 
CHLORIDE of ert 


E Free aoe WF: 
LES: SLIE FE «ere M.D. DwioET, 


Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 
speedf} Ke Bbet Makes ¢ gallons of j us, strewn 
uy and a as : hole ome Drink. bei rere ‘Drugy ss, of sent te 6879 
Plump Fair. add recelgt of SBete. Address wy 
Piain home treatinest, ES E HIRE S, @ N. Del. Ave., Philad ietaphia, 












Descriptive cireulars and prices sent on appiicati 
T.R.SU P *"P LEE, 149 North Third St Phila..la 











sian partic & MORPHINE 
in The Lugsene | LADIES ri a yrmatie on, oe BA TING 
Oe.288 5. tb Pa. speedy cure SENT FR 





. Box 138, 





Sorpman P.O 
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-Facetie. 





aj Difficult punctuation—Putting a stop to a 


*s tongue. 
geaty"on Useless Fright. 

To worry about any Liver, Kidney or Urinary 

ble, especially Bright's Disease or Diabetes, as 


Hop Bitters never fails of a cure where a cure is pos- 


sible. Weknow this. 


The only sure way to keep tramps off 
your premises is to stick ups sign of “Help want 


ed 


apt with Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills, 
Don’t remark, ‘“There’s nothing new un 


der the sun.’’ There are over sixty new styles of 


bounets. 


Druggists say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound ie the best: remedy for female 
weakness that they ever beard of, for it gives univere 
send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 


pa! satisfaction. 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphiets, 


We know a man who never pays for his 
poots, because his memory is so short that it only 


reaches to his knees. 


Skinny Men.— ‘Wells’ Health Renewer"’ restores 


health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §1. 
Sophronia: 


po disgrace in being poor. 


“Buchupaiba.”’—Quiek, complete cure, all an 
noying Kidney Diseases §1. at Druggists, 


What is the resemblance between kind 
words and the bald-headed? Kind words can never 


die, and the bald-headed can never dye, either. 


“Reagh on Rats.”’—Ask druggists for it. Clears 


out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks, 
+O rr 


15 cts, 


THE offer made in the advertising columns of this 
issue by S. H. Moore, publisher of The Cricket on the 
Hearth, 1s certainly one of the most liberal ones ever 


Read the advertise- 


made by a reliable publisher. 
ment in another page. 
ee ee 


To get the best Cod Liver Oil in the world 


ask your Cruggist for Baker’s. If not kept by him, 
it will pay to send direct for it. 
information mailed on request. John C. 
Co., $15 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
ee 
Old Gold Bought.—silver and Platinum of al 
kinds. 


Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
press. Mention Tug Post. 
—P> OS 
Superfiuous Hair. 





Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfiluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 


circular. Madame WAMBOLD, 3 Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Bariett’s Rt PID@\ERTAIN 
PILESU PPOSITORIES ELIEF URE. 
_——— ———. oe -—— 


aa°> When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these cokumms they will 
tonfer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 


Post. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKBAM, OF LYMM, MASS., 











Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
alth of Woman Is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
fer all theese Painful and W eakacesse 
sc commen teeur pepuiatioa. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plainte, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uloera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is partioularty adapted to the 
Change of Life, 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
@n early stage of development. The tendency to can 
@vrous humors there is checked very speedily bys use. 


That feeling of bearing down, cansing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act tm 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
Tor the cureof Kidney Complaints of efther sex this 


is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PIXKHAMS VEGETABLE Con- 
POUND ts prepared at 283 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lyan, Mass Price $0. six bottlesfor @S. Sent by mai) 
tm the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, §1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letterscfdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
tet. Address as above Mention this Pager. 


Ko family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAMN'S 
LIVER PILLA They ourn constipation, biliouences, 
a Lerpaier af te iwer $8 cemie per vex, 

2 Beis vy all Druggiots. ha 


The unhappy wife who suffers from the 
petulance and ill-humor of s nervous husband, should 
pawe the real cause in her complaint to the court, or 
remove that nervoasness by presenting the defend- 


‘What is philosophy?’ It 
is something that enables a rich man to say there is 


Prices and valuable 
Baker & 


Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 83 
Send by mail or ex- 





__-AGENTS WANTED 


ed 





‘AGENTS WANT = — 


The LiVEs 
aXxD 






sic account of these teh = 

st he ye en nar Ghout the Sheen rz cage. 
(4 

Lmnone Pune me, esting and exciting book ener 






Write quick for 
ena very Uberal and You can mabe mea 
DUUGLASS BROS., 


53 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VISITING CARDS. 


Best Quality only, at Lowest Pri 8 7 
mos With name llc. Complete outst book yay ad 
Established 1875. Gilbert Printing Co., Higganum, (1. 


Sal SELLING OUR NEW 


PROFITS| HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


‘or terms, ¢tc., address W. Ht. 4 Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Ag*ts Wanted #8.M. Spencer, 
Bell Ranialy OS 5 V2W ashen Se 
P'rtic'l'rs free > Boston, Mass. 














Can now grasp a fortune :out 
fit worth $10 free, RID ROUT, 
40O.,, 1@ Barclay St., N.Y. 
$3 Per Week can be made in any locality. 
e Something entirely new for agents, ® outit 


free. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mase, 


A STARTLING SENSATION ! 


Nature’s Last Secret! 


Another Revolution! 


Of interest to every reader of this 
paper, who appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 











Im all ages diamonds have been erteemed the mort precious 
among precious stones. Modern fovention, however, hae just 
— an imitation so marveloushy perfect that expert judges 

il to detect the difference. Why pay a fabulous price for a dia- 
mond when a perfect substitate cau be had for acthing? The 
pew diamonds are worn universally ju Europe, aud their reputa- 
tion ts beiug rapidly established here. 

sThe imitations are called Diamante Brillianta, they are 
perfect gem*, and all set in BOLID GOLD. They are mounted, set, 
wear and look like genuine dlamouds. The best judges fall ws detect 
the imitation from the real; they are produced chemically—are 
worn im the best society and are realy the only perfevt substitute 
ever produced, as they possess all the purity, brilllaney and 
penetrating lustre peculiar to old mine diamonde of the first 
water, We are sending out hundreds of them daily, aud eeuid 
hil a volume with the candid expressions of surprise and delight 
of recipients, from Maine to Callfornis. The itlustrations 
Give an accurate outline of the sw le of setting the 


WONDERFUL NEW DIAMONDS 








ad 





We use but two sizes of Diamante Brillianta—the earrings 
and ring, each I-karat sicove, the stud 2-karats. They are not 
dollar-sture goods, Lut are sold in Phiiade!phia for @5 to $15 exch. 

We don’t sell Dinmante Hrillianta, but use them asa Pre- 
mium for the Post. We are am |itious to secure the argesteubacrip 
tion list in the country ; and we propose to work for {t. spend moner 
for it, and use every honorable means to attain our objeet. With 
such expensive premiums we lose money on the first years sub 
scription ; and if we fuil tamto all we promise and give a premium 
which does not meet or exceed the ex;ectations of our readers 
our work is thrown away, and mext year we cant expect to Sud 
you & member of the Post family 

We have studied the premiam problem thoreughly, and we offer 
our Diamante Urilitant Premiuma, confidentiy believing 
that sabecribers who receive them #i!! not on!y he Ip us get others 
but continue our patrous for many years. The new diamonds 
cost more money and are worth more than any premium eves 
offered before, fur every subscriber is really getting 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING, 


We mean business and can't afford to mislead or misrepresent 
No more suitable preseut could be selected for onybedy 

Our Offer.—On receipt of three dellara we agree to send 
The Saturday Evening Post oue year—52 tiwies, and any ove of 
the Diamante Mrillianta, 

ye warrant them to he solid gold (neither 

rolied gad nor piated), and guarantee their prompt and safe de- 
livery. A club of two subscrivers te The Poet, ove year, 
accompanied by @4, entities the sender to «ither the Mam 
Stud, or Earrings, Free. A club of three, one year, an 
OG, entities the sender to any two of the three premiums, free. 
A elub of four, one year, aud @M, entities the sender to the 
King. Stod, and bharrings, free; or, for @4, we will exteoad your 
subscription two years, and send either King, Stud, or Farrings 
asa premium, free. For @@, will extend subscription three 

cara, aod forward any two of the arti ies asa premium. For 

8, will extend subscription fowr yeura, snd send ali three 
premiums, free. Club subscribers receive any one premium by 
sending $4 lustead of $2. All premiunw sent by registered mal) 
Postage on paperand premiums premnid in every ease. Sova —J/ 
the premiums are not as represented in every particular, return 
them at once, and we wi! return your peury prompuly The 
Premiums may be «ent to one address and the paper w another 

“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS.”—The Post is notan 
experiment: it is the oldest literary and pene J paper lo America, 
now in its sixtieth vear. and this offer should not be eonfounded 
with the tempting promises of irrespensivie parties. It is a larve 
sixteen page weekly, eleeantly printed foided, cut, and bound. 
Its fiction is of the highest order—the very best thought of the 
best writers of Rurope and America. It covers the whole fieid of 
@ first-class family paper; has Fashion, Needlework, Fireside 
Chat. Answers to Inquirers, Scientific, News, and other depart 
meute, Bketches, Narratives, etc. Keach volume contains twenty 
six Serials, from the pens of the bert living authors, and upwards 


of five hundred short stories, and furnishes am semount of strictly 
firet-ciass reading matter, alike interesting to every member of 
the home rele, which can be obtained nowhere else at 82a year 


The Post is the cheapest paper ia existence, it has never miserd 
an fasue, and as to our reliability refer to auy bank, express office 
or reputable rm iu Philadelphia 

la ordering state which of the prerais 
er may be ottained by cutting «6 | 

r card-boerd, Remittances should be made by 
w bank Grafi AGdrees 


me is desired Mise of 


@ the proper size ie «thf 
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bene y de 


Whe Baturday Kvening Post. 1% tancom 5 
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Phiis., Pm 























Silks, etc. 


oe 


moncy if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Mall Square, 








‘WHEN YoU DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 
_If_you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Strect Depot to our door. If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and-spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprchensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 

or any obligation to purchase, sampl 
We give prices of ou 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 


re 


If you come 


We send without charge, 
of the new Dress Goods, 


ntire stock in’ our new 


Hundreds of orders are 














27 Stops,l0 SetsReeds, $109.75 


a Sa +<= >< >] i) 


4 





The Famous Beethoven Organ with a beantiful 
Pipe Top, Handsume Black Walnut Case, anitable 
(er the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

hippedon one years trial, with Organ Bench, 
Btoolan | Music, ONLY 


-* SBLOS.7 5S 


Remit by bank Draft, Post Office Order or Kegia- 
tered Letter. Money refunded with interest if 
not as represented after one year's use. Oryans 
built on the old plan, $90, $40, $50 8 to 11 stops. 
amr (Catalogue FREE. Address or call npoo 

DANIEL FP. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


_ ‘i peat 
BY MATE! ge 
oY A 
eel en eT 
All bought for cash, and sold st lowest city ri- 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shaw's, Trimmings, Hos- 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ladies Grosses, 


Gents’ Furnish- 
iris’ Outfits, &c. 





Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces 

in phe, Infants’, Boys’ end 
Lorrespondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDZ” mailed free on 


application. 
COOPZR & CONAED, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
case say where you saw thie adrertisement. 


lesigns.rame on im ease I . Acknowledged best wid, 


Album of Samples 25. F.W. Austin, Fair Haven 


5 CHROMO CARDS, New & Artictic 


BEATTY’S Orenme 2 sup» 


free 


>. Pianesa, §i2>. Fa 
gt ata 


- 
aresse VANIEKL F. BEATTY, Washingt 


+~ORGANS** 





| TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 














charming how enormous, 
cubeoriewe vithie the next th 
ae to Hah this object. 





use 86 in 4 stamps, to pay fer postage and leber 

éinvolved, and to the —~e Oar nin we wilh 
earth x 

Sthowtoe a tee rr) 4 remiuma, 04 follow Mqnthe. 

Album of ta, containing One 


I phute- 
graphs of each of the Presidents from Washington to Arthar, oth 


neatly bound and forming @ most useful and valashie souvent. 
2. Ladies’ Fine Embrotdered Lawn Poetet 4 
chief, clegrntiy eubroidered in evivrs and of very Bue quailty, 
3. Huckwer’s ‘“ Chart, 0 ow poe ne by = aid of 
whiebk any ope can learn play the or organ 
shorttime. 4. Twenty -elz Pmbrotdery and Needle Work 
Designa, the latest publications of the leading fashion nals 
of Kurope. 5. The Yeat Laughable Thing on & 
of the merriest id games ever invented «Tae Cacust om 
THe Hesnrete @ mammoth 16-page, G4 oolame ln etrated iiter- 
ary and fami! per, devoted to serial and shor! stories, eS 
por ine, noes ) oe he ag agriculture, boushoid bints, wit 
amor, news, reading for the me = c re by -y we Se 
the beet paper of the kind published, on gow bave an opper- 
tunity te obtain it free for eit monthe, with fire mugnificent pre 
miume, as the 26 cents le @ more trifle ie pestnes, etc. Reader 
we have mate you e wonderfully Hheral offer, WIN you accep 
is? For $1.00, fur postage, ete., We will ered three subecriptions 
and three sets of premiuma, Perfect satis/action yu sranteed oF 
money 7 . We refer, as to our reliability, @ Gey Bowe 
peper published ia New York, as we are well tnown. 


AdAress, 
8.H. MOORE, Publisher, 3 Park Piace, “.V. 


— 


R. DOLLARD, 
613 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Vhiladelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


celebrated GORSANZR VEN- 
HAND 








Inventor of the 


TOUPEES. 


Iustructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen te 


Ineasure their own heads with accuracy: 
FOR WIGH, INCHES, TOUPE FS AND SCALPR, 
Now i, The round of the | INC HEAR, 


head, 
vw. 2 From forehead 
over the headte neck, No 
No. 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. Nu 
No. 4. From ear to ear 
roeand the forehead. \ 

He has always ready bor sale « eplendi!? Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupers, Ladies Wigs, Malf Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifuily manuface 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
Ce@ive attention, 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Geutlemen's 
Hair. 


JESSE 


AND 


FRANK 
JAMES 


aoa araamne amon oars nnre | 
CINCISSATI PUG, 


1. From torehead back 
as far an bald, 

fiver forehead ae 
far as required, 
4. (over the erown of 
the head, 


Our Latest Revised +» ' Fatarged 
Edition of '»« dames Urethere 
and Bertal 
trate | with SO pe ane a0) cogs rings, 
12 Fine Full-page Colored Piates 
made in the bghest style Litho 
graphic Art ata os of 68500.00 
aise a tuil vn’ engraving of Fraa 
Jamesi oct hook hus Bs portrant. 
Circ uians bh le 
gents Wanted’ iste 
Reware { Hooks 


y (h« Beet, Largest an Cheapest 
(o,, No. thu West ah ., Comctmaan, U 


lease, Veotuerly ilies 





A HARVEST FOR AGENTS, 


Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
celpt of 8@ eemtsa. Lo not fall to order. Also 54212 

Olevgraph 12 for Bets, National Chromy Co., 9 
( hestout St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MPLOYMENT £7.92" 


Atate which preferred ; sisco ampust wanted per moe: 
{ ¢ eerviece ae4 1 peneces heh: »- +6 b he. . 
manent. 624 eas \y operated rite we aus" 
UU. eb Gourge Babpet, Lieetmmen. VU bye. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








OWEVER diversified the tastes and 
personal attractions of my readers, 
and all will this season Gnd among the 

leading fashions bodices some exactly suited 
to her iadividual style, and adapted t» show 
to the greatest advantage her rpecial attrac- 
tions. 

Ifany lady be unbecoming|ly dressed this 
must lie on her selection from the many 
and varied fashions offered. 

Fashions are much changed from the 
days of “auld lang syne,"’ when there was 
but one style In vogue at a tiine, tall and 
slim women being obliged to wear shapes 
and trimmings only suited to the short and 
“rounded,” or the latter disfigured by gar- 
ments increasing their width and lessening 
their height, with the dreadful alternative 
of being ‘‘out of the fashion’ if their taste 
taught thern to rebel azainst these Medean 
laws. 

This season, and the two or three preced- 
ing, not only have several modes been 
equally in fashion, but each of these has 
been capable of some slight change, when 
this would make it more becoining to the 
wearer. 

Let us commence with the bodices known 
as “‘ooats,’’ these are tight fitting, and must 
be perfectly shaped and made; the basque 
is plain, sitting sinvothly round, or with a 
pleat or two at the back, commencing below 
the waist. 

These ‘‘coats’’ may be of the same mater- 
fal as the skirt, or totally different, but har- 
monizing with itin oolor. 

Judiciously chosen, they may be worn 
with several skirts of different materials or 
colors. The fronts are single or double 
breasted, according to taste, lef{— open be- 
low the wast, andthe basque is added a 
few inches below the waist at the front and 
aides. 

The back is cut with tho full length bas- 
que, and has aseau: down the centre. It 
may be cutin two pieces only, each side 
embracing the half of the back from the 
centre tothe seain under the arm (this is 
only for quite sinall waists) or it is cut with 
side pieces, rounded into the back. 

“Casaquins” area species of coats, but 
not so severe in shape ; they are tight fit- 
ting, but more diversitied in the basque, 
whiob may be round, pointed,echancree,re- 
curved upwards on the hips, and be square 
atthe back and front,or lengthen at the 
back into a “habit basque,"’ that is, like a 
gentloman’s dinner coat, more or leas long, 
to taste. 

This basque, when long, is very effective 
on an elegant figure, but requires great 
style and good material. In brocade or 
velvet, qger satin, it is exceptionally ele- 
gant, and may be worn for high or low 
dreases. 

“Jaquettes’”’ are a still more elebrate form 
of casaquin; the bodice and upper part of 
the basque are a! ways close fitting, but the 
latter may be lengthened into deep point at 
each side,the back forming a pouf by meagn 
of drapery or bows, 

The “Corsage Mademoliselle,’’ with very 
accentuated point at the back and front, tho 
sides reaching to the waist only, or a 
very short distance below, is very well 
adapted for evening dress; it is always ac- 
companied by soine drapery at the top of 
the skirt. 

This nay either be separate from the 
bodice, and worn underneath the puints,ap- 
pearing at the sides in folds drawn tightly 
round the hips, or allowed to hang loosely 
en paniers, or the drapery may to attached 
totheedgeof the corsage, eitherin flat 
plaits or several rows of gaugings. 

In either case the drapery must be kept 
fiat on the hips. The hideous monstrosities 
representing distended paniers standing out 
in a straight line from the waist, as repre- 
sented in one or two tashion books, may 
perhaps be copied by some in isguided 
dressinakers, but have certainly not made 
their appearance in ‘‘society."’ 

Gathered bodices are very becoming to 
slight figures, as they give a fulness to the 
bust and breadth tothe shoulders without 
increasing the size of the waist. They 
should, however, be studieusly avoided by 
any lady atall inclined to emoonpoint. 

The number of these gatherings is less 
than usual on the newest dresses, being con- 
fined to three or five on the shoulders. The 
portion that is left ungswuged must be drawn 
carefully down towards the waist, where it 
is again confined. 


The waists of these bodices may be round 
with a waistband fastened with a buckle or 
tied in a bow ; or they may be pointed. 


Heme very pretty ones have been made with 
points, and a waistband or sash sewn in the 





seams under the arms is drawn down, fol- 
lowing the line of the front points, and tied 
in the centre with long loops and shorter 
ends. 


Gathered plastrons are as much worn as 
ever, but they are prettier when divided 
into groups of gdugings, separated by bou- 
illonnesor fine plaits, than when gauged 
equally the full length. 

One of the most elegant full trimmings 
for a corsage consists of a piece of the same, 
or different material, carried round the 
throat, where it is gauged ; the two sides 
meet between the bustand the waist, and 
are gauged to a few inches below the latter; 
they then separate,and are carried round 
the basque forming small paniers. The 
ends may meet at the back and be tied ina 
large bow. 

The very convenient and becoming fash- 
jon of having all bodices belonging 
dreases of at all a ‘‘dreasy"’ character made 
open at the throat, enables many corsages to 
serve the double purpose of outdoor and 
demi-toilette wear. 

The plastron worn underneath may be of 
the same, or soine harmonizing material, re- 
produced in the trimming of the skirt. It 
must be well shaped and set strnooth under 
the corsage, being fastened to the petticoat 
bodice on the shoulders. 

An elastic attached to one of the lower 
corners, with a patent hook or button at the 
end, should be passed round the waist and 
attached to the other corner, this keeps the 
plastron down in front and _ periectly 
smooth. 

There are two methods of arranging the 
sleeves of these open bodices so as to per- 
mit of their being short, or half long when 
the corsage is worn without the plastron. 
The sleeve mnay be elbow length and triin- 
med at its termination, an under sleeve be- 
ing added to complete its length, the trim- 
ming at the elbow concealing the fact that 
the sleeves are not all in one; or the bodice 
may be made sleeveless, and have two sets 
of sleeves, long and short, attached to an 
under bodice. 

Lace, muslin, or tulle fichus can be worn 
inside these bodices, or over them; in the 
latter case, they are, of course, larger and 
more elaborate. 

When worn inside, nothing is more be- 
coming or easy to arrange than the ‘Pay- 
sanne”’ fichu; this consists simply of two 
straight pieces of tulle, gauze, or Indian 
muslin, witharunning at each end, one 
end of each is fastened inside the bodice at 
the shoulder seain, the other crosses over 
the breast and is drawn tightly down to the 
waist where it is firmly fastened. 

Eitber of the diaphanous materials 1 have 
mentioned is charming bow, isa most ele- 
gant addition to a low dress, even when the 
neck and shoulders are irreproachable. 

The “Jaquette Dauphine,’”’ one of the 
inost élegant of these, forms paniers, extra 
length being allowed inthe basque. The 
paniers aredraped at the back, under the 
back basques, which are draped into large 
bows, or the pieces composing it are kept 
open at the seams, lined and formed into 
loops. The habit basque isalso adopted with 
the panier fronts. 

“Cuirasse’’ bodices are invariably plain, 
and fitting In the basque, but this may be 
shaped in a variety of ways; straight round 
with accentuated or rounded points at the 
back and front, and the sides shorter, or the 
sides lengthened in the “‘Peplum”’ style. 

The cuirasse bodice is called a Princesse 
when accompanied by a scarf, or some 
form of drapery worn over the edge of the 
basque, thus giving the bodice the appear- 
ance of being cut in one with the skirt,asin 
a Princess dress. 

This style is charming with a fully triim- 
med skirt, whether a |’ Espagnole, trimmed 
alike all round, or with a back drapery,and 
the flounces, &c., covering the front and 
sides only. 

For dinner, ccncert, and theatre wear, or 
any deini-toilette occasions, bodices may be 
cut heart-shaped, more or less away from 
the throat, in a long oval or square; if the 
latter the corners should be rounded off, 
which is far prettier than if lefin an acute 
angle. 





Fireside Chat. 
BEUVATY—HOW TO PRBSERVE IT—BATHs. 


NE of the principal and wnost powerful 
means for Fa - ahoy Oh th and 
beauty is decidedly the 
aloof cutaneous diseases, and helps to rid 
the skin of those little scales which make it 
rough by preventing natural perspiration, 
and thus renders it softer and more even. 
The ain then acquires freshness and elas- 
ticity. 

Rough matter is carried off, and the open- 
ed pores receive a soft and eimolient flood, 
by which the inner humors are dissolved, 
and the vital functions are maintained in 
perfect equilibriuin. 

Baths calm after excessive work, fatigue, 
and excitement, whether of mind or body ; 
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they invigorate the weak and weary; they 
give and strength, and greater agility 

wled and body, naceres therevy y 
a leas ir to 

To n-workers, however, bathsar. es 
pecially beneficial,as by their influence 
greater strength is acquired to work with 
energy and quickness of thought. 

Bathe have always been considered so ne- 


to man—and woman—that they 
have formed a part of almost every religion. 
Even mythol acknowledged their power 
and re nts Venus—or Beauty—as born 
from the waves. This is not the place for an 
historical study on beths, which would de- 
mand far more time and space than are at 
iny disposal. 

1 con only just touch upon the subject by 
reminding you of the ancient Koman baths, 
the ruins alone of which still fill with won- 
der all who look at them, as an instance of 
the importance that was attached to ablu- 
tions. Nor were public baths alone thus 
splendid; every private house were provid- 
ed with 9!most equally luxurious ones. To 
quote but one—Sylla’s bathing rooms were 
entirely of marble, and were divided into 
tifly cells, fitted with hot, tepid, and cold 
water, aud decorated, less of expense, 
if the greatest extension of the term. 

Dr. Constantine James, in his ‘Toilette 
d’une Romaine,” tells us that the Roman 
ladies’ private baths were of solid silver, 
with turncocks of the same inetal, and were 
large enough toswim in. 

A border of mosaic work,imitating paint- 
ing, ran round the — of the ceiling. The 
walls were of inlaid wood, marvellously 
chiselled, and the marble of Thasos, rare 
even in temples, was employed with a pro- 
digality that would have made Fabricius 
blush. 

Finaly, the most exquisite perfumes 
were added to the water of the bath, only 
very humble people contenting themselves 
with essence o; jessamine and lupine flour, 
which corresponds to the bran used in our 
modest modern baths. 

After the bath, Roman ladies were rub- 
bed with a metallic brush. (Did they know 
magnetic brushes even then?) After this, 
they put on a tunica intima, as the chemise 
wasthen called, and over pe edi 
tina, or dreasing-gown, and then the - 
cure came in. 5 the bye, potas boy pedi- 
cures used to be employed in Roman ban- 
quets, it seems, since Petronius, describing 
“Trimalcion's Feast,”’ says: “In the midst 
of the feast, pedicures entered the 
rooin, aud gliding under the table extracted 
the corns from the guests’ feet with admir- 
able dexterity. 

But I am ceemaumonseng. Returning to 
baths, we read of Medea, who gave baths 
of herbs tothose who wished to becoine 
young again. These baths are now sup- 
posed tohave been of mineral waters, of 
which the learned woman alone had knowl- 
edge, and hence her renown of sorceress. 
Circe also seems to have possessed a similar 
knowledge, as we read of her giving a 
shower-bath of precious essences on Ulys- 
ses's head. 

Poppw’s bath, as I have already had oc- 
casion to tell you, was of milk of asses’ which 
had been fed on aromatic plants. Other 
equally celebrated beauties, but of more 
modern date, have alsomade use of milk 
baths—as one of George II.’s German fav- 
orites, and Mme. bieuim, &c. 

In these days we are content to pour a 
little virginal milk into the bath water. 
Here, however, I must warn my readers 

ainst the so-called milk sold by second- 
class pertumers, and which,instead of milk, 
contain lead, which is terribly baneful both 
to beauty and health. 

Before alluding to sea, vapor, Russian, 
Turkish, and inineral-baths, &c., we will 
examine the question of the ordinary morn- 
ing bath, which isof the greatest import- 
ance to us for the preservation of the beauty 
of the skin. 

Firstly then, every lady who is anxious to 
have aclear, softskin should bathe in tepid 
water, between 25 to 30 centigrades. The 
tepid bath produces a soft, agreeable sensa- 
tion on the skin, which is quickly com- 
municated to the interior organs. lt calms 
nervous excitement, diminjshes the beat- 
ings of the heart, extends the muscular 
fibres, refreshes fromany kind of fatigue, 
and produces a general feeling of ease and 
well-being. It is inthe tepid bath that the 
skin casts off its rough surfaee, if it have 
any, and it becomes softer and more elastic. 
But plain water cannot always effect this, 
and itis then that artificial means must 
be restorted to, as we shall hereafter see. 

Another word, however, on plain tepid 
water baths. It isan error to think they 
weaken. Hot baths may be weakening on 
account of the perspiration they cause, but 
not tepid baths. Never eat, however, before 
bathing. 

Once in the water and the neck and 
shoulders covered, do not raise thein above 
the water until the bath is finished, for a 
cnill often produces a skin eruption. On 
leavingthe bath dry quickly with warin 
towels, for after the bath the skin is more 
sensitive toachild. Friction with an eleo- 
tric, or very hard brush, is recommended 
alter the bath forladieson the wane, and 
who begin to lose the elasticity of youth. 
The flesh brush will greatly help to restore 
energy, even aftera pala water bath. 

We now cometo composed, or cusinetic 

8. 


Foremost of all comes the bran bath which 
is universally employed in Paris, even by 
the most economical. It is very softeniug, 
snd gives elasticity and smoothness to the 
skin. The best way to prepare it is to boil 


| four or five pounds of bran‘in four or five 


quarts of water. Let it boil for about half 
an hour ; andadd the whole to-.the bath. 
Another way isto sew the bran in a linen 


bag and put it in the water; but this is not | 
| 80 efficacious as the first way. 





Correspondence. 





- M. G., (Henry, Ind.)—The matter must 
be arranged between the. 

ceremony can oaly take place in one thom * the 

F. R. 8., (Win Conn, )— 

pieee inher Goll 9 eompteoaneeoer we ae 
refused by one lady to attend a party, should been 
to the next that she is the second one asked?* ye,. 
and althouph she may think, athe old sage ta tin: 


‘‘ehildren and fools tell the trath, 
be frank. Vet Mt le better te 


LavuRa, (Marrick, Me.)—The A 
Age of tii=rature in Zngiend wasin the reign of 
Anoe; that of France, in the reign of Louis XIV By 
the term, ‘Augustan Age’? is meant that period in 
the history of a country when it is supposed to have 
es its nignest Goaves 98 vias, Purity and refine. 
ment cembined in any department of intellectay} 
activity. 7 : 

Constant, (Middlesex, N. J.) — Nog 
knowing in what light you are regarded by the young 
lady, we are unable to say whether her answer was 
if at any other time was more convenient to you tt 
would suit heras well. Some young ladies are so cs. 
pricious that you ‘‘can’t most always sometimes 
just what they do mean. ; ote 

ALIcE D., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—To clean 
marble, take two parts of common soda, one part of 
pumice-stone and one part of finely powdered chalk 
Sift it through a Gne sieve and mix it with 
water. Them rub it well all over the 
and the stains will be remeved. To finish the work, 
wash the marble over with Prank Siddall’s soap 
aod water, and it will be as cleam as it was at ars, 


LaDy Jane. (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The 


**passion flower"' is the name for « tribe of pianis in. 


cluding one hundred and twenty species, found 
Asia, Australia, and America. ~ 


if 


Geones, (Phila@elphia,: Pa.)—That and 
others of the ‘‘slang*’ phrases of the day haves legit- 
imate origin. ‘Putting your foot in it*’ is certainly 
not a very elegant mode of exprésston, but 
to the *‘Astatic Researches’* it is quite 2 fine point of 
law; for when the title to land is disputed in Hindo- 
stan, two holes are dug in the ground, and used to 
encase alimb of each lawyer, and the one who tifes 


‘first loses his client's case. Fancy, if you can, some 


of our famous ‘‘irmbe of the law’* pleading in such s 
manner! It is generally the client who puts his icot 
in it.** 


Maaearg,(Logan,Ky.)—Very few women 
would be marrying below their station in marrying a 
young man who was all yuu describe your lover as be- 
ing. Your mother has no right, without better rese- 
ons than any your letter gives, to withdraw her coa- 
sent, having once giventt, But ag she undoubtedly 
really loves you, and as you, we hope, love her, itis 
worth waiting a yearlor two inthe hope of gaining her 
consent. Meanwhile there is no harm in saving what 
you honestly can out of your ownincome. Instead of 
such acourse being wrong, it is highly to be com- 
mende:! iz anyone. 

INQUIRER, (La Grange, Ind.)—1l. The 
muses were the goddesses im Grecian mythology, of 
poetry, the arte and seiences. They were "ine in 
number, and their names and provinces were as fol- 
lows: Clio, the muse of histury; Euterpe, of lyric 
poetry; Thalia, of Comedy; Melpemene, of tragedy; 
Terpsichore, of choral dance and song; Erato, of love 
poetry; Polyhymnia, of poetry written in praise of the 
codsand of great men; Urania, of astronomy; and 
Calliope, ofepic poetry. The metric system is used in 
all important business with the continent of Europe, 
in the manufacturing of chemical and physical ap- 
paratus, and in the work ofthe analytical chemists. 
It is coming into nee in many other businesses, 


Des1Rovs, (Baltimore,Md. )—This corres- 
pondent inquires : ‘Is it right for a young lady, be- 
ing engaged to a gentleman, to correspond with a 
former suitor, or, I may say, lover, he net knowing 
she {s engaged and expecting to win her hand ; and 
would it be too much for the persom to whom she |s 
engaged to request her to cut short the cor- 
respondence ?** The young lady is acting in- 
discreetly, and there igno impropriety In a gentleman 
to whom she is engaged calling. her attention to the 
light in which her conduct is to be regarded, and re- 
questing that such an ambiguous corresponcence end. 
He should do it, of course, with tact and gentleness, 
and when both the lady and be are in the best temper. 


RONALD, (Pleasants, W.Va.) —It is qu ite 
true. A man travels ins foreign country at his peril. 
He is entitled to the same protection there, from the 
Government of the country, as it gives to itsown peo 
ple, and no more. If Greek orTurkish bandits should 
seize a Greek or Turk, and hold him for ransom, all 
that could be done would be elther to pay the ransom 
or hnnt down the bandits and try to rescue the pris 
oner. In the latter case, the baaidits would probably 
murder him, and take to their inaccessible retreats. 
Were the prisoner an American, they would probs 
bly do the same thing under the same circum 
and our Government could do nothing about it; just 
asif atraveler from s foreign country is robbed © 
murdered here, the Government of bis native land cas 
do nothing about it. If you intend to travel in coun’ 
tries where bandits are numerous and bold, you 
have now to do so at your own peril as far as any help 
frem our Government is 


Minnig, (Jefferson, Pa.)—This pesgh 
pondent says: ‘Lam a constant reader of 7our 
intepesting Journal: ae ea 
respondeats, 1 write to you for the same. Ihave ay 
corresponding with a young gentleman in age 
for about three years. His age is twenty-two: to be 
nineteen. We are not engaged, but promised 
true to each other uatil hie basipess © 
to marry. He has told me maby times 
& tter than angone om earth, and 
About four montasage we had some 
ing, and he has not written siace. 
topped writing, a young gentleman “ 
have been acquainted with about as long @ |W, 
in Philadelphia, amd who hee beard tht! - ay 
topped writing, bas heen trying to cet “i 
and would ask me tomarry him if I roe vould lore 
the opportunity: Dut de not, and acver id like 
him as I do the one ia your elty, and | wo" 


ou 
. ur advice rit? 
hear from him. I write to ask yo Do ae 
Write to your 


There can be B? 


‘- 


cE 


be proper fur me to write to him 

aman if you do not leve him. 

| lover the true state of the ensc. 
in it. 
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